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The biological law is that organ and environment must 
correspond if life is to persist. The preacher must obey 
this law if his ministry is to be other than a voice crying 
in the wilderness of empty pews, or the echo of another 
voice which in some past age cried with power to living 
men. 

Modern thought, the preacher’s environment in part, 
is a very variable quantity. It is like the ‘‘borealis race 
that flits ere you can point its place.’’ The young preach- 
er is often bewildered by recent thought when he contem- 
plates it in its modern, more modern, and most modern 
forms, in the many departments of man’s rational ac- 
tivity, and in the endless variety of its manifestations. In 
particular is the young minister stirred to his depths by 
the fact that practically all lines of modern thought some- 
how or other run back into vital contact with his own 
sphere and function. 

Not the least trying aspect of these forms of modern 
thought is their frequent contradictory character from 
the point of view of the preacher’s own message to the 
world. It is very easy to illustrate this statement in many 
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ways. For example, in the realm of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, one form of modern idealism asserts that incarna- 
tion and atonement are universal principles of human and 
divine life, but at no time taking unique form, as in the 
ease of Jesus of Nazareth. Another form of modern 
idealism, as with Professor Eucken, insists on the new 
birth by divine power as man’s only means of triumph 
and self-realization—but a new birth with which the his- 
torical Jesus has no necessary relation. Yet another 
idealist, Professor Royce, leaves the problem of Jesus 
wholly on one side and asserts that the Holy Spirit in 
the beloved community, the Church, is the key to the 
meaning of the world. Modern idealism again, as rep- 
resented by Blewett and Bowne, tells us that a unique in- 
carnation and atonement, as in Jesus, are the sole means 
of interpreting a personal God in terms of love. 

In the realm of the psychology of religion and from 
the point of view of Christian experience, the same va- 
riety arises in the views expressed. To one modern, as 
in the case of Hofding, religious experience is a merely 
subjective play of the emotions; to Professor James it is 
a birth from above, a supernatural life supervening upon 
a dying to sin and self, but the supernatural power re- 
mains unknown. Jesus cannot be claimed as its author. 
Another modern, who shaped his system expressly from 
the point of view of modern thought, Albrecht Ritschl, 
claims that the one thing certainly known to us is that one, 
thing which, according to James, we cannot know, viz., 
that the new life is mediated to us through Jesus Christ. 

These examples could be indefinitely extended, but it 
is not necessary. It is clear that the young minister who 
desires to make terms with modern thought has before 
him a complex and difficult problem, unless he can find 
some simple and straightforward method which will re- 
lieve the strain and stress of the many problems. 

The dangers to him are very real. He may lose pa- 
tience with all modern thought and fall back on the stere- 
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otyped forms of tradition, and lose touch with modern 
life; or he may be so impressed and absorbed by some 
modern criterion of truth that he will lose contact with 
the gospel itself; or else he may become so weakened in 
conviction as to the truth of his message that the note of 
spiritual authority will die out of it entirely. These are 
real dangers, but there is an alternative to all of them. 
He may squarely face his task and seek to meet honestly 
the issues presented, and find himself in the freedom of 
a world of great spiritual realities, in which not chaos 
and confusion reign, but order and beauty. With his gos- 
pel he may thus become a loyal and self-respecting citi- 
zen in the modern kingdom of the spirit. 

It is, of course, true that Jesus spoke no direct word 
concerning modern thought and its problems, so far as 
the New Testament records go. And yet he has a re- 
sponse which is only the more impressive and satisfying 
because it is indirect. For the minister of the gospel to- 
day it is a task and obligation of the greatest moment to 
find, if possible, what it is that Jesus says to meet these 
great issues and answer these great needs. No task could 
well be more fascinating in itself or fraught with graver 
issues for the welfare of mankind. For men will perish 
from lack of spiritual food unless the ministry can truly 
find itself in the modern world and can bring to men a 
satisfying message. 

The answer of Jesus to modern thought is found in 
what He said, in what He was, and in what He did: His 
gospel, His incarnation and His atoning work. 

His response to modern thought, then, may be gather- 
ed up in the following statements: 

1. In His assertion of the autonomy and independ- 
ence of religion, Jesus thereby declares the freedom and 
autonomy of all forms of human culture. The modern 
world is quite familiar with the ideal of freedom and au- 
tonomy in the realm of science and philosophy. The gos- 
pel of Jesus carries that ideal as an implicit teaching 
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at its very heart. But the truth which has too often been 
forgotten in more recent thought is the freedom and au- 
tonomy of religion itself. Religion interpreted in its own 
legitimate terms, religion as the direct approach of the 
soul to God, religion as the satisfaction of man’s craving 
for the eternal, for redemption and moral perfection, re- 
ligion as the freedom of the spirit of man in his supreme 
relation—this is the assertion of Jesus. 

Jesus says to us: All the great values and satisfac- 
tions have their place. Science observes nature and for- 
mulates her laws. She applies the principle of causality. 
Philosophy builds up its systems on the data supplied 
by science. She works with the principle of rationality. 
Religion seeks blessedness and peace in an ethical and 
spiritual redemption. She works with the principle of 
personality. These provinces in the Kingdom of the 
Spirit have engaged in many wars with each other be- 
cause one or another of them has not been content to be 
a province, and has sought rather to be the Kingdom it- 
self. Discord and strife arise when one value, need, sat- 
isfaction, claims to rule in all realms. Physical science 
finds nature replete with power. But when a philosopher 
of religion, as was recently done, seeks to define religion 
as the recognition of an impersonal power outside our- 
selves and the effort to adjust ourselves to it, he simply 
ignores the characteristic element in religion in the in- 
terest of a characteristic element in physical science. A 
man learning to walk on stilts, an aeroplanist balancing 
in the clouds, a herd of buffalo fleeing before a prairie 
fire fulfill the requirements of the definition. An imper- 
sonal object is a non-religious object. Religion has no 
meaning save as fellowship between the divine and hu- 
man persons. Jesus made valid forever the autonomy 
and independence of religion, which brings its own cre- 
dentials, submits to no alien power, and refuses to be ex- 
plained away by any subtle process of reasoning. 

2. Again, the response of Jesus to modern thought is 
seen in His creation of a world of spiritual realities which 
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meets the modern demand for reality in all spheres. The 
love of reality is a scientific passion. Jesus has made it 
a religious passion. Make-believes in the spiritual sphere 
must all go. Neither God nor man can endure them. 
Jesus has made the spiritual universe real. Men were 
saying a few years ago: See how the physical universe 
has been extended into an infinitude of past time. See 
its magnitudes and illimitable reaches in space. Man is 
dwarfed. He has taken himself too seriously by much. 
Let him cower and tremble in the presence of these vast 
forces. Yet man has not cowered and trembled. He has 
dared to face the zons and the systems and the cosmic 
magnitudes with the unquenchable conviction that he is 
greater than any physical force, than all physical forces. 
Neither the microscope nor the telescope has found any- 
thing in the universe so significant, so startling, so won- 
derful as man himself. But this is due to the fact that 
Jesus had created the spiritual universe and set man in 
its context. He has kept alive the spiritual realities 
which feed the soul, and without Him and His revelation 
man would have been crushed by the terrific assault of 
materialism. For a great host of men and women the 
spiritual universe is more real than rocks and trees, than 
the round ocean or the living air or the starry heavens, 
because Jesus has made it so. 

3. The answer of Jesus to modern thought is found 
further in the central meaning of the spiritual world He 
has made real. The core of that world of reality is God, 
the Father. God became a historic fact in Jesus. This 
met the ancient and it meets the modern need. Men can 
not feed on abstractions about God, as a vine cannot 
climb a moonbeam, as a tree cannot root itself in a fog 
bank. Philosophy was in unstable equilibrium. It is yet 
in unstable equilibrium, so that a modern pessimist has 
said philosophy is the search of a blind man in a dark 
room for a black cat which is not there. I do not agree 
with this. Jesus puts philosophy on the clew. We know 
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noumenal reality through Him. The idea of a first cause 
leaves you cold. The idea of a first cause with a purpose 
interests you a little. The idea of a first cause with a pur- 
pose who cares for men warms the heart. The idea of a 
purposive first cause who cares and who individualizes 
us and numbers the hairs of our heads wakes us into glad 
song, and when we learn that this great loving, purposive, 
individualizing omnipotence is our Father who folds us 
to His bosom, then all the joy bells of the heart begin to 
ring. And when this rounded and glorious thought of 
God, which embodies the partial results of all higher 
speculation and experience into a new and living unity— 
when this round and glorious conception is taken out of 
the realm of mere thought and made living in the re- 
demptive experience in man’s inner life, new power and 
new hope are born. The heart now dares to climb and 
soar, and man discovers that the spiritual universe 
matches his spiritual nature as the physical answers to his 
intellect. The true function of the preacher is to make 
God real to men. Unless his ministry does this, it comes 
short. There is no road to this power save by self-discip- 
line into a constant realization of the spiritual realities 
which Jesus has brought near. It is this that makes the 
religion of Jesus impregnable against attack. It is eter- 
nity made real for men in time. It is the supreme reality 
unveiled to an age taught by science to hate pase 
and shams. 

4. The response of Jesus to modern thought is seen 
further in the internal view He brings concerning God. 
**No one knoweth the Son save the Father, and no one 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son 
willeth to reveal him,’’ said Jesus. ‘‘No one hath seen 
God. The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him,’’ said John. This is the 
ontology of the gospel. What God is in Himself we know 
through Jesus to this extent. Eternal love reigns in the 
Godhead. God is love. God might teach or enjoin love 
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in a gospel without an incarnation. But only love incar- 
nate could reveal that God is love. The essentiality of 
love in God could only appear in act. Otherwise, love 
might remain a mere relative term of accommodation to 
us with no corresponding reality in God. Hence, as Jesus 
said, the cross is the glory of Christ and of God. It 
proved that the divine can stoop and suffer, and thus in 
a marvelous manner enlarges our conception of the in- 
finite riches and fullness of the divine resources. 

Now, all this revelation in and through the Son of God 
is the climax and goal, the satisfying answer to many 
phases of modern thought. You see it clearly, as follows: 
‘*Matter is the key to being,’’ said materialism. ‘‘Mind 
is the key to matter,’’ said idealism. ‘‘ Personality is the 
key to mind,’’ said personalism. ‘‘God is the key to per- 
sonality, and love the key to the conception of God, and 
incarnation the key to love,’’ said Jesus, and I might con- 
tinue and say: Atonement is the key to incarnation; and 
redemption is the key to atonement; and the kingdom of 
God where holy love rules, is the key to redemption. 

What, then, is the significance of this wonder-crowded 
physical universe which science has unveiled? It is the 
sphere for the adequate dramatization and evolution of 
holy love, the love essential in God, a love so vast that it 
requires an infinitude of time to unfold it and of space 
to display it, a love so high that nothing can express it 
save the ideas of Fatherhood and Sonship as these obtain 
in the divine nature itself. The necessity which reigns 
in nature is a necessity whose end and goal was freedom, 
as freedom appears in man, who is the end and goal of 
nature. The end and goal of freedom is Sonship and holy 
love from man to God in response to God’s holy love. The 
physical phenomena of man’s universal religious life 
mark man’s instinctive effort to realize his divinely pre- 
scribed destiny. The end of the cosmos thus becomes the 
manifestation of the sons of God. So that the cosmic pro- 
cess, as well as the processes of history and grace, is the 
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gradual elaboration and outworking of the eternal holy 
love within the divine nature itself. Thus Jesus alone 
supplies a view which unifies the elements of reality, the 
fragments of human experience, which sheds a divine 
light upon the forward and backward path of man, and 
leaves him free with an absolute freedom to find himself 
and realize himself in all spheres of activity. And the 
Kingdom of God is the redemptive result and ethical and 
social goal of the whole movement. 

The sum of all, then, is as follows: Jesus meets and 
matches the autonomy of science and philosophy with the 
autonomy of religion. He matches the realities of the 
spiritual order. He meets the rational demand of the 
soul which seeks God with the religious demand of the 
soul which finds God. And finally, Jesus meets the knowl- 
edge of holy love as a relative fact of human life with the 
revelation of holy love as an essential fact of the divine 
life and thus constitutes it as the eternal basis and goal of 
all our being, thinking and doing. 


“IS THE POLICY OF PRESIDENT WILSON FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE UNCHRISTIAN? 
MR. BRYAN SAYS IT IS.”’ 


By Len G. Broveuton, D.D., Knoxviniz, Tenn. 


1 Tim. 5:8: ‘‘But if any provideth not for his own, 
and specially for his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ 

Luke 11:21: ‘‘When the strong man armed guardeth 
his own court, his goods are in peace. But when a 
stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, 
he taketh from him his whole armour wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils.’’ 

I make no apology whatever for an attempt to deal 
with this question, from the standpoint of the pulpit of 
the Christian church. 

A few months ago, the President and his Cabinet, look- 
ing out beyond the cherished theories of the idealistic 
dreamer, saw the practical realities of present day move- 
ments, and devised a plan for the safeguarding of our 
country and our commerce against the envy, greed, and 
military preparedness of foreign powers. And this he 
called his plan for ‘‘National Defense.’’ The plan is a 
most modest one, and shows none of the signs of military 
aggression which has been read into it by certain political 
pacificists and dreamers. It is a simple, dignified, states- 
manlike presentation of a policy of ‘‘defense’’ for our 
country, and our rights, which every citizen of any coun- 
try has a perfect right to demand of his flag. 

Now had the matter been left in the hands of states- 
men, and the ordinary lines of reasoning by them been 
followed, the pulpit might have remained silent: but such 
has not been the case. Hardly had the President sounded 
the warning, and announced his policy for ‘‘defence’’ be-+ 
fore Mr. Bryan takes up the cudgel of opposition to the 
President, and declares that his policy for ‘‘ National De 
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fence’’ is unchristian! Of course, Mr. Bryan, as every 
other citizen of this country, has a perfect right to his 
own particular view of the situation: and more than that, 
he has a perfect right to express it, and to propagate it 
as far as he can. 

But when it comes to a matter of Christian interpre- 
tation, it must also be admitted, that in that particular 
the pulpit is entitled to be heard. It is not the first time 
.that Mr. Bryan has taken up the cudgel against the Presi- 
dent for his effort to defend our country and its rights. 
It will be remembered that he did this when the President 
was tired of the German slaughter of our men, women and 
children on the high seas, and demanded that it should 
cease, and cease at once. Mr. Bryan, in regard to this 
matter, said that the demand would bring Germany to 
war against us, and he did not want war; hence, he would 
get out of the cabinet rather than submit to it; and out 
of the cabinet he went. Since that time the world has seen 
the fallacy of Mr. Bryan’s philosophy: instead of the 
President’s demands bringing Germany to war against 
us, it brought Germany to terms with us. 

But in regard to the present policy of the President 
for ‘‘national defence,’’ Mr. Bryan has done more than 
differ with him, and try to make a break in his own party; 
he has ventured to call Christianity to his aid, and in do- - 
ing so, has declared that ‘‘National defence is unchris- 
tian.’’ I say again, that is where we get our right and 
our desire to be heard with regard to this matter. 

When a politician launches a great national campaign 
as Mr. Bryan is now doing, upon an interpretation of 
Christianity, the pulpit is at once brought to the front to 
see that Christianity is not misinterpreted. Is the Presi- 
dent’s policy for ‘‘National Defence’’ unchristian? We 
read in 1 Tim. 5:8, ‘‘But if any provideth not for his own, 
and specially for his own household, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel.’? From this we gather 
that every householder is responsible to the extent of 
his ability, for his household. 
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First, he is responsible for their material welfare. He 
is responsible for their housing, their feeding, their cloth- 
ing, their work, their rest and play. No householder can 
be said to have discharged his duty to his household so 
long as there is wilful neglect in any of these regards. 
For example, a father who is not interested in the rest 
and play of his children, is not competent to direct thein 
work. 

In the next place, the householder is responsible for’ 
the mental welfare of his household. Their education, 
their culture and training. He has to provide, to the 
limit of his ability, for every phase of training that will 
make his household useful, beautiful, happy and good. 

Again, the householder is responsible for the spiritual 
welfare of his household. No householder has discharged 
his duty until he has done his best to save his household, 
and cultivate them in the graces of the spiritual life. 

But again: Coming more to the question of the 
house. The householder is responsible for the ‘‘defence”’ 
of his household against any uprising from within or at- 
tack from without. The rights of the household are sa- 
cred; and the man who would not provide the best means 
at his command for its defence against the thief, and the 
assassin, is regarded by the Apostle in our text as ‘‘ Hav- 
ing denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ This 
gives us a thorough Christian ground for putting locks 
upon our doors, to keep out burglars: and screens upon 
our windows, and nets over our beds, to keep out the flies 
and mosquitoes. It also gives us a Christian ground for 
keeping near our bedside a well-loaded gun for use if nec- 
essary, to defend our household against the intrusion of 
the burglar. The fact is, the law holds no householder 
responsible for killing a man under such circumstances. 
And this is not only the law of the land, but it is the law 
of the Apostle who speaks for Christianity. 

Now the law-making power of a nation in this regard, 
is in exactly the same place of responsibility as the head 
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of a household. The proper interpretation of a nation 
is that it is a household, and the law-making and law- 
executing authorities acting together, constitute the 
householder. The law-making and law-executing depart- 
ments of the nation are responsible for the ‘‘defence”’ of 
a nation against all attacks from within and from with- 
out, that would rob it of such rights as call nations into 
being. In principle, a good adequate, modern lock upon 
the door of a man’s house, or barn, or garage, or place of 
business, is nothing more or less than a well-equipped, 
modern adequate army and navy for the defence of the 
national household. Every gunboat needed for defence, 
is a lock upon the door of the nation, to keep out the thief 
and the assassin. 

The principle of a well-screened house, or the use of 
a first-class net for one’s bed to keep out flies and mos- 
quitoes, is exactly the same as that of President Wilson’s 
policy for ‘‘national defence.’’ 

Would Christianity say that it is unchristian for a 
householder to provide good locks for his doors to pro- 
tect and defend his household? Certainly not. Would 
Christianity say that it is unchristian for a householder 
to provide his household with good screens to keep out 
the pestiferous fly and mosquito during the time of nap- 
ping? Or would Christianity say in the words of modern 
political pacificists concerning national defence, ‘‘ You 
may use locks provided they are not very strong, nor very 
modern: and you may use screens and nets provided they 
are not very up-to-date.’’ 

The whole discussion seems frivolous and childish, 
and soit is. No man can say that the principle that justi- 
fies a man for preparing to defend his household, will 
fail to justify a nation for preparing to defend the rights 
of its people. 

We must keep in mind the times in which we live. It 
is the time of conflict, not of peace. Jesus Himself said, 
‘I came not to bring peace on earth, but a sword.’’ This 
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He said because He realized that His Church would be 
operating from first to last, in a non-peaceable age: and 
this is why preparedness against attack is in Christian 
order. It is why the lock and the gun and the screen and 
the net are not only permissible, but a matter of necessity 
and therefore Christian. It is also why a proper army 
and navy is sane, statesmanlike and Christian. Until the 
end of this dispensation comes, we may expect to face the 
selfishness and greed of contending nations. In the ma- 
jority of these nations, Christ has no part, for to many of 
them He has never been preached. It is folly, therefore, 
for us to talk of the reign of perpetual, world-wide peace, 
in this restless, selfish and greedy dispensation. 

Just so long as the devil is allowed to roam the earth, 
evil men will break into our houses unless they are locked, 
and evil nations will break into our nation unless it is for- 
tified and defended. 

We want no better proof of this than that which we 
now have before our eyes. A little more than a year ago, 
men were almost ready to sing of the Millennium, indeed 
many were singing of it. Treaties of Peace were every- 
where, the order of the day, and the Hague Peace Con- 
ference was regarded as the panacea for the peace of the 
world. The ruling powers in Great Britain and in our 
country were so imbued with the thought of the day of 
peace, and that war was impossible under such promis- 
ing conditions, that it was not possible to bring about a 
sober facing of impending danger. I was living in Eng- 
land when Lord Roberts, the retired Field-Marshall of 
the British Army, was going up and down the length and 
breadth of the British Isles calling the country to pre- 
pare to defend itself against a great foreign aggression. 
I remember very well that his warnings were regarded as 
the pessimism of an old man. The men of the ruling 
party in England at that time were like those who have 
ruled in our country for many years: they were men im- 
bued with the false cry of PEACE! They were men who 
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believed that preparedness was a waste—unsound and 
unchristian. It was preached from platform and pulpit 
alike. 

What about it today? In less than a year we have 
seen practically all the treaties of the nations of the earth 
torn to pieces,as NOTHING BUT SCRAPS OF PAPER! 
The Hague Conference is looked upon as child’s play and 
a farce. Nations have been trampled under foot, their 
patriotic sons slain on a thousand battle fields, and their 
defenceless women and children outraged and slaugh- 
tered. Even the high seas, alike the property of all, have 
been invaded, and neutral citizens and commerce merci- 
lessly destroyed. And still the slaughter goes on. In 
little over a year! Yes, in a little over a year we have 
seen the most brutal, savage warfare that the world has 
ever seen since that day when man was let loose in the 
Garden of Eden. And in part, we in this country are in- 
volved in it. Our people have been sent to the bottom 
of the sea, our commerce has been seized and our indus- 
tries, with their dependent subjects, denied their rights 
as citizens of a neutral nation. This would never have - 
been, had Great Britain prepared for defence. The war 
would not have been made if England had not been lis- 
tening to the false ery of peace. 

In the face of such conditions confronting us at the 
present moment, where is there any longer hope in the 
triumph of ‘‘national treaties’’?? We have seen the flim- 
flam nature of their binding, that they bind only where 
there is no issue at stake. 

Certainly we would not think of resting securely as a 
nation, any longer, with only ‘‘a scrap of paper’’ to de- 
pend upon for our defence. The only hope for a world- 
wide treaty to bind us together is in the reign of a world- 
wide King; and this we will not have until Jesus comes 
the second time to take up His promised reign over the 
whole round earth. For the present, we are to keep locks 
upon our doors, and screens before our windows, and 
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armies and navies to defend our nation against the thief 
and the assassin, who, for unholy and selfish reasons 
would rob us of our rights. 

But still, there is another argument: Our nation is 
fast coming to be a nation of world-wide commerce. To 
a great extent we are becoming the producers of the 
world. And, since this is true, we have got to prepare 
to guarantee our commerce such protection and defence 
against unjust encroachment, as will enable us to develop 
our resources and discharge our sacred mission to a 
waiting world. It is folly to talk of building up a great 
system of foreign commerce which has to ride the high 
seas without a sufficient navy to protect it from falling 
into the hands of the selfish pirate. 

Here we are today making every effort to open up and 
establish a thorough system of commerce between this 
country and South America—a thing we should have done 
long ago—but how foolish it is to undertake such an en- 
terprise unless we prepare to give that protection which 
its safety and permanency demands. 

It would seem that God, from the very beginning has | 
had a great providence in opening up and establishing 
this nation. With the formation of our Government, a 
miracle of empires began. At first the old world scoffed 
and scorned. Then it observed. Today it acknowledges 
the sweep of our victory and the force of our Republic. 

The steps of our progress are too marvellous to re- 
late! It began on the eastern shore, and made its way 
westward carrying with it the rifle and the axe, the plough 
and the shuttle, the spelling book and the Bible. And on 
and on it went, sweeping across mountains and over- 
spreading plains and prairies, until at last it reached the 
western shores where the dull roar of the Atlantic gave 
place to the dashing thunders of the Pacific. This is the 
miracle of our geographical progress. But it is not all. 
There has been likewise a material and a spiritual pro- 
gress that has kept step all the way. In the trail of the 
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caravans, flowers have bloomed and fruits have ripened: 
States have been formed, and governments instituted. 
Churches, Schools, Colleges and Universities for classical, 
professional and technical training, the equal of any in 
the world have sprung up, so that today we have a popu- 
lation as intelligent and as self-supporting, and as happy, 
man for man, as the sun ever shone upon since man was 
sent forth on his mission of conquest. 

Such a government may well be classed as a miracle. 
Its flag is the one flag that has never been defeated. 
Where it has gone the people have followed, for they have 
been sure, from the beginning, that the hand that bears 
the stars and stripes is the unseen hand of God. Follow- 
ing this flag, we have shaken off the shackles of foreign 
powers. Following this flag we have put down the most 
formidable internal rebellion that the world has ever seen, 
and have, in so doing, welded together the most aggres- 
sive people in history. Following this flag, we have brok- 
en the chains of human slavery, and proclaimed to the 
world the doctrine of ‘‘equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.’’ Everywhere and always the flag of 
our nation has meant a stronger defence, a larger liberty, 
and a nobler manhood. 

With such a heritage and such a household, what is 
our responsibility to it? Shall we longer content our-, 
selves with the ery of PEACE, PEACE, when we know 
there is no peace? Shall we shut our eyes to the failure 
of other nations now before us in this regard? Shall we 
go on playing politics, and endeavoring to curry favor 
with the irresponsible? Or shall we fall in line with the 
principles of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and de- 
clare that, ‘‘If any provideth not for his own, and spe- 
cially his own household, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel’’? 

Or shall we not go farther back than the Apostle, and 
hear the clear warning of Christ, our Lord, when He 
says: ‘When the strong man, fully armed, guardeth his 
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own court, his goods are in peace.’’ Christianity is not 
a mere sentiment, it is the most vital force that this world 
has ever seen. But it never professes to do for us a thing 
that we can do for ourselves. If we would be fortified, 
we must fortify. 

Let us not be deceived: a great proposition is before 
us: as a nation our liberty and our freedom are at stake. 
It is no time to gratify personal ambition, or to seek party 
advantage. The day for the new America is at hand, and 
every American, loyal to his country, should rally to the 
new demands and make himself and his country all that 
God would have it be to the world. What a gracious 
privilege we have of holding forth to a struggling world 
the light of American liberty and freedom. 


THE NEW BIRTH AND THE CONVERSATION 
WITH NICODEMUS. 


By Rev. R. E. Neicusor, Iypranapo is, Inn. 


It is worth noting that Jesus was content to merely 
state the fact of the new birth. He did not argue it. In 
this He showed His wisdom; on the other hand, we in do- 
ing so probably manifest our folly. For the new birth 
is in its very nature an ultimate fact of God in His action 
on the human soul. It lies in the region of the experi- 
ence and not in the region of the understanding. It, 
therefore, lies necessarily beyond our ability to explain— 
which is what Jesus did not attempt to do. 

The new birth, after all discussion of it, is simply the 
fact of a divine life in the soul of man. But the nature 
of LIFE, even in its lower kinds, is the unsolved, and 
probably the unsolvable, problem of the biologists. None 
of us know what Lifezs. We can tell a good many things 
about it; we can observe and study its various manifesta- 
tions; but we have not yet entered, and presumably we 
never shall enter, into its secret chambers and resolve its 
mystery. And such is likewise the mystery of spiritual 
life. Its origin and nature—how it begins and what it 
is in its essence—lie beyond us. The spiritual life is as 
non-understandable as, for example, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is the name we give to the impenetrable 
mystery of the mode of the divine existence. All our 
rationalizing on either theme is necessarily irrational, for 
we can know nothing of either beyond the facts them- 
selves. And neither of these facts have we discovered ; 
both have been revealed. 

The fact, however, is certain because revealed. Beyond 
the blossom and fragrance of the flower, and beyond the 
foliage and fruit of the tree, we know that there must be 
the plant-life; behind the varied activities and changing 
manifestations of the animal world we know that there 
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must be the animal life; and behind both of them GOD. 
Of this we are sure. But that is all of which we can be 
sure. For life itself, both in its beginnings and its pro- 
cesses, is as inscrutable as the midnight darkness. The 
theologian is precisely as helpless as the biologist. 

So I say Jesus did not, in this matter, give us a theol- 
ogy, but a religion. We, on the contrary, are constantly 
tempted to sacrifice religion in the interests, or the sup- 
posed interests, of our theology. Jesus cared little for 
mere orthodoxy; we are making it ever a chief concern. 

Let us now note that this teaching of Jesus in His 
conversation with Nicodemus is in true accord with mod- 
ern science. As in nature there would be no such thing as 
verdure clothing the barren earth with beauty in the 
year’s springtime, except as the result of a life-energy 
that defies analysis and which no man can create in his 
laboratory or anywhere else, so there can be, Jesus as- 
serts, no harmonization of a man’s conduct and moral 
career with those truths, principles, facts, and issues 
which we have in mind when we speak of the Kingdom 
of God as established on earth, apart from the possession 
by him of that spiritual life which, He also says, is the 
immediate impartation or creation of the Divine Spirit. 
In the language of the apostle Paul the ‘‘eternal life’’ is 
the ‘‘gift of God,’’ in which statement, be it noted, his 
thought concerns itself not only with the freeness of the 
gift but with its source. It is the divine Life in the dis- 
ciple that is ever energizing in him and redeeming him, 
if he be redeemed at all. And it is nothing other than 
that. When Paul is accounting for his extraordinary 
career as an apostle of Christ, he does so by saying that 
‘the love of Christ constrained him,’’ 7. e.: that the same 
divine love which was in Christ and which made His life 
unique with the uniqueness of divinity, was the all-con- 
trolling force in himself also—which was only saying in 
another way what Jesus said to Nicodemus, viz.: that the 
Christian life in its origin, progress, and consummation 
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is nothing other than the life of God in the soul of man. 
The energy which carries it through from origin to end, 
is the energy of LIFE—spiritual, divine life. The mystery 
of the new birth is thus the mystery of the perpetual re- 
incarnation of the Divine. But you can no more under- 
stand its method than you can the conception of Jesus 
in the womb of the Virgin. Both come under one and the 
same category—the power of the Highest that over- 
shadows. 

You can not explain its rationale any more than you 
ean explain the process by which life, seizing upon the 
human embryo, produces in the course of fifty or sixty 
years a Gladstone or a Cavour. But it is quite true that 
whether it be a Gladstone or a Covour, a Jonathan Ed- 
wards or a Jerry McAuley, the creative life-energy in 
each of them is GOD—human life in the one case, spirit- 
ual life in the other, and both from Himself. ‘‘ Marvel 
not that I said unto thee: Ye must be born again,”’ 1. e., 
born from above or born of God. 

* * *¥ *¥ * *¥ 

Nevertheless we are quite astray when we suppose 
that the supernaturalism which thus inheres in the new 
birth, interferes in the least with the freedom of our ac- 
tivities or relieves us of personal responsibilities. The 
farmer plows and sows and cultivates his fields; he pays 
attention to the changing seasons of the year; he studies 
the nature of the soils on his farm; and he brings all this 
knowledge and skill to bear on the various problems of 
his industry; and as a result he reaps his harvests and 
adds to his wealth. And he does all this as if there were 
no God at all. In like manner in the domain of religion, 
men may repent and believe the gospel and accept the 
salvation which is freely offered in Christ, and yet re- 
main wholly unconscious of any operation of the Divine 
Spirit on their minds and hearts. It is not necessary 
that we should all know even that there is a Holy Spirit 
in order to His action on our souls. Thank God for that! 
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In fact, like the twelve men of Ephesus, and most of the 
saints of the Old Testament, and like the converted little 
child of today, one may not so much as know ‘‘ whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’’ One does not need to be a 
botanist to know an apple when he sees it, or to enjoy it 
when he eats it. Fortunate indeed it is that the work 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration does not depend upon, 
nor synchronize with, our knowledge of the Holy Spirit— 
any more than the blowing of the wind depends upon the 
science of meteorology or on the Weather Bureau in 
Washington. It is true that what we call the new birth 
is entirely the opus of God Himself, but the modus oper- 
andi, because it is His, may lie quite beyond our con- 
sciousness of whose it is, just as the thing itself lies be- 
yond the range of our vision and the manipulation of our 
hands—or of his who may be the subject of it—as far as 
the springing up of the seed lies beyond the farmer’s. 
The new birth is God’s own act, and, therefore, is to us 
inscrutable. And that makes all theologizing about it 
well-nigh an impertinence. All you can say about it is 
that it stands for the origination of that spiritual life in 
the human soul which accounts for all a man distinctively 
is or becomes when fitted in character for membership in 
the Kingdom of Heaven—vegetable life in the botanical 
kingdom, animal life in the world of brute creation, spir- 
itual life in whoever may be the children of God. 

In the allusion of Jesus to the wind that ‘‘bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit,’’ I do not think He, 
refers either to the mystery or to the freedom of the 
Spirit’s action in the new birth, but rather—as attention 
to the grammar of the sentence will show—to the inde- 
pendent and unconventional character of the conduct of 
the man who has been Spirit-born, and who thereafter is 
Spirit-filled and Spirit-led. Such a man will not 
consent to run in the well-oiled grooves of social 
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conventions, ecclesiastical formulas, and church pro- 
grams as matters of dictation by authorities not Spirit- 
directed. Possibly a good many very nice people in Je- 
rusalem and Judea were shocked by the coarse raiment 
of camel’s hair and the leather girdle of John the Baptist 
and by his diet of locusts and wild honey, but social con- 
ventions could not hold in fetters a man of his type and 
spiritual independence; and can you imagine what would 
happen if the prophet Elijah, or even Peter or Paul, or 
even the gentle John (was he indeed so very gentle?), 
should come into one of our Sabbath congregations to 
conduct the service of public worship and to preach the 
sermon as the spokesman of the Master, and a ‘‘pro- 
gram’’ were handed him with the request that he conduct 
the service as pre-arranged and a la mode? I think pos- 
sibly he might, but I am also quite sure that he might not. 
Nicodemus and his class were trained to recognize, and 
almost to venerate, as sacred the religious conventions, 
ecclesiastical customs and regulations, and the rabbinical 
rules of their people, all of which were so alien to the 
spirit of freedom—free life, free movement, and free serv- 
ice—characteristic of the Kingdom of Heaven. The first 
assertion of Christ as to a man’s relation to that King- 
dom is that to ‘‘see’’ it, 2. e., to understand and appreci- 
ate it, and to ‘‘enter’’ into it as becoming an active par- 
ticipant of it, he must first be Spirit-born; and then sec- 
ond, being in it, he will be Spirit-guided—or indeed, if 
you please, Spirit-driven, as is written of Jesus Himself. 
(See Mark 1:12.) Such a man will neither be restrained 
nor compelled by rules, formulas, and programs made for 
him by some more or less alien authority, but will be im- 
pelled by the free spirit of God which is in him, as the ship 
at sea by God’s free wind fills its sails, or by the engines 
that throb in its interior. 
* * * # *& * 

As to the statement ‘‘born of water and of the Spirit,’’ 

I frankly confess that I do not know what Jesus may have 
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meant by it; nor do I think we have sufficient or any 
data for determining with precision what He intended to 
be understood by it. The report of the conversation 
which has come down to us is exceedingly brief, and it 
makes clear only those points in it which it would always 
be important for us to know. All else lies in greater or 
less obscurity. I have seen no explanations which to my 
mind were quite satisfactory. That which takes the ref- 
erence to be to physical birth would seem puerile, unless 
we may suppose it to have been suggested by Nicodemus’ 
own remark as to the possibility of entering a second time 
into one’s mother’s womb and being born, while that 
which identifies it with the forgiveness of sin is supported 
by an array of texts and Scripture metaphors which, I 
venture to say, would never have been thought of as af- 
fording a clue to the meaning of these words except for 
the pressure of a determination to get some meaning 
either out of them or into them. If the ‘‘born of water”’ 
means forgiveness, and the ‘‘born of the Spirit’? means 
the creation of a new, 7. e., a spiritual life in the soul, it 
might perhaps then be asked (1) whether we ought not 
rather in speaking of ‘‘twice-born men”’ to say ‘‘thrice- 
born,’’ viz.: those physically born, then afterwards born 
in the act of forgiveness, and then once more born in their 
regeneration by the Spirit; and also (2) whether one can 
repent of sin as the condition of being forgiven unless he 
have already received that new nature which is supposed 
to be the result of being born of the Spirit, and out of 
which new nature (as the Prayer Book says), ‘‘all good 
words do proceed,’’ and yet again (3) whether, if there 
be this double or two-fold birth—one in forgiveness and 
the other in regeneration—we are to understand that 
there is, or may be, a movement of the soul in the direc- 
tion of its salvation which is prior to, and independent of, 
any divine life in the soul, this divine life being due to 
the agency of the Holy Spirit? 
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T cannot but think that by all such exegesis and argu- 
mentations as these we simply flounder around in a Ser- 
bonian bog of theological metaphysics instead of grate- 
fully accepting what is really a very joyous fact, viz., that 
in every movement of our souls God-wards, in every act 
of our Christian life, in our several repentances and our 
faith, in the trials that discipline us and in the moral vic- 
tories we achieve, in the service we render and the har- 
vests we garner, GOD is always working in us to will and 
to do of His good pleasure. The fact is simple enough, 
however unexplainable in origin and process. The new 
birth is the life-energy of God manifesting itself under 
its own laws in the regeneration and redemption of men, 
and its parable we have in the life-forces of the physical 
world. It is I who repent, it is I who believe, it is I who 
battle with sin, it is I who follow Christ—just as though 
I were alone in it all; yet it is not I after all who do these 
things but the Christ who dwelleth in me by His Spirit 
and who is interpenetrating my life with His own. 

This to me is the unspeakably precious paradox of the 
New Testament. It is also the unspeakably precious sig- 
nificance of this revelation by Jesus of the mystery of the 
new birth from above. It is His own divine life under- 
lying and interfusing my own life in an undistinguish- 
able oneness. It is true that He speaks here, however, 
only of the beginning of the process, and not of its contin- 
uance and ultimate issues. Yet in postulating life, wheth- 
er in nature or in the human soul’s redemption from sin, 
all else within the limits of that life’s own laws, is made 
possible. And may we not add, probable? 

* £ *# *& & * 

To put the matter now in another form. It cannot be 
supposed for a moment that Jesus did not deal with the 
utmost candor and frankness with His visitor on that 
eventful night when He, the young Rabbi from Nazareth 
and the scholarly ‘‘teacher in Israel,’’ thoughtful and 
mature in mind, sat and talked together under the stars : 
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or that He did not sincerely endeavor to put the moment- 
ous truth before his mind in such a form as that he could 
but apprehend it if he would. And we have reason to be- 
lieve that Nicodemus was sincerely anxious to appre- 
hend it if he could. What, therefore, would Nicodemus, 
when he turned his face homeward and resolved in his 
mind what Jesus had said to him, be obliged to acknowl- 
edge in reference to that Kingdom of Heaven which was 
proclaimed as already ‘‘at hand”’ and into which multi- 
tudes were even then pressing, providing that what he 
had heard that night were true? For what Jesus wanted 
him to learn and which He must have made, before the 
interview closed, as clear as daylight to his mind, if he 
were at all disposed to deal with himself honestly, must 
surely be that which He also wants ws to learn from the 
record which has come down to us, whether it be in agree- 
ment with the traditional interpretations or otherwise. 

First of all then, Nicodemus was proud of his race—as 
all Jews were. Descended from Abraham, he was a child 
of the Covenant and the heir of all the privileges of his 
people. But if what he had heard that night were true, 
none of these things stood him in the slightest stead so 
far as that Kingdom of Heaven was concerned which was 
now declared to be ‘‘at hand.’’ He might just as well 
have been born an alien as born an Israelite. Racial de- 
scent made no difference. Privileges of birth there were( 
none. Abrahamic descent counted for naught. He would 
necessarily understand as much as that. 

But again. He had been circumcised; and we all know 
what an emphasis of value the Hebrew placed on this pe- 
euliar rite which marked him off from the great Gentile 
world as one of the Chosen of God. It was the sign of 
his exclusiveness and the symbol of his superiority. Yet 
according to what this new Teacher had been telling him, 
circumcision, not a whit more than Abrahamic lineage, 
would help him or any one into the heavenly Kingdom. 
One might just as well be uncircumcised. The doctrine 
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of a new birth meant that ‘‘neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision’’—as Paul and many an- 
other Nicodemus has had to learn. The new birth put all 
men on the same footing of spiritual equality, and threw 
down the wall by which the Hebrew had hedged himself 
about as a person peculiarly favored of Heaven. In re- 
spect to the coming Kingdom which John the Baptist had 
heralded and which Jesus was preaching, circumcision 
added nothing whatever to Nicodemus’ chances. Strange 
and bewildering doctrine! Yet that was what the new 
birth, or the being ‘‘born from above,’’ must surely in- 
volve. He would learn that also. 

Furthermore, Nicodemus was a good man—a moral 
man, a man of approved character. He was, in addition 
to this, a devout man. He had honored the Law, offered 
the sacrifices, kept the prescribed fasts, attended the 
Temple or synagogue worship, read and reverenced the 
Scriptures as the oracles of God. There was no worthier,; 
man than he among his people. His reputation was stain- 
less. As of Nathanael, so of him, it could have been said: 
‘*Behold.an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!’’ But 
what of it? What did it all signify? Even his religion, 
and his personal piety and purity, went for nothing— 
along with his circumcision and Abrahamic lineage—as 
obtaining for him any access into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This Kingdom was evidently an extraordinarily exclusive 
thing—as exclusive as his circumcision. Its universality 
made it exclusive. This is another of the gospel’s para- 
doxes, and it is one which it is hard for all the Nicodemus- 
es to understand or acknowledge. 

Thus this aged and sincerely-minded man felt one 
foundation after another broken up from under him, and 
the result must have been one or the other of two things. 
He would either by the time he reached home have be- 
come angrily hostile to Jesus and all His peculiar teach- 
ing, or else he would have begun to realize his utter spirit- 
ual poverty and be driven to seek relief from his dispair. 
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To this latter alternative Jesus desired, of course, to 
bring him. This one teaching of the new birth, and on 
what I may eall its negative side, rendered Nicodemus 
spiritually helpless—as it does every man. 

But it goes even farther in this direction. For as 
Nicodemus pondered what he had heard, he cannot fail 
to have understood that some sort of new adjustment was 
necessitated, and that when it was effected it would mean 
a change in himself. For it was he himself who was to 
be ‘‘born again.’’ It was himself, notwithstanding his 
Abrahamic descent, loyalty to the Law, circumcision, and 
personal piety, who was out of adjustment, and not some- 
thing or some other than he. The trouble after all, what- 
ever it was, was in him, and this was the last place where 
he would have suspected it to be—as it is with all of us. 

And last of all, he would inevitably be impressed with 
the radical nature of the change which had to be made. 
The metaphor of a ‘‘birth’’ would lead him to see this. 
For the use of this word in such a connection implied that 
one had to be made entirely over again, become re-made, 
to start afresh, to get back to the beginning of things. The 
requirement of Jesus was not reformation, but regenera- 
tion; it was not an anticipation of Sam Jones’ ‘‘Quit your 
meanness!’’, but the having a new life in which all mean- 
ness is at least an abnormality; it was neither a repairing 
nor a repainting of the old house, but a taking of it en- 
tirely down and the building of a new one on another plan 
and along new lines and on a grander scale. It was a 
new ‘‘birth.’’ 

This, as before said, is the negative aspect of that 
teaching of which Jesus gave the positive side when He 
spoke of the necessity of the birth from above by the 
Spirit of God. Indeed, the doctrine of the new birth, 2. e., 
of a new divine life in the soul, has many modes of pres- 
entation in the New Testament, and it is found in every 
part of it either expressly or by implication. Nor is it 
absent from the Old Testament, as is indicated by the in- 
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quiry of Jesus: ‘‘Art thou the Teacher in Israel and 
knowest not these things?’’ It is a doctrine that goes to 
the bottom of things in religion, and no teaching seems 
to me to be more needed—but particularly by that class 
in our modern society who are represented by the moral- 
ly upright and religiously pharisaic Nicodemus. It needs, 
however, to be presented practically rather than theolog- 
ically or metaphysically, and with that simplicity of state- 
ment which is really quite possible when its presentation 
is controlled by the practical purpose of our Lord in His 
far-into-the- night talk with his aged visitor. 
* * * *K * * 

The man born again, the man spiritually regenerated, 
is a new type or kind of man. He finds his proper classi- 
fication in the Christ-category as a new and distinct pro- 
duct of the divine life-energy. His norm is Christ. He 
is not, therefore, to be classified with the common order 
or run of men, 7. e., with men unregenerate. The lineage 
of these traces back to Adam; his to Christ, who (in Paul- 
ine phrase) is the ‘‘second Adam.’’ He is a new creation 
—something entirely unique, because spiritual, in his 
characteristics. 

Can such a man be—or become? Nature again sup- 
plies us with the parable. 

In its initial instances Life takes such inorganic sub- 
stances as are found in the soil and by its own subtile, 
alchemy re-presents them in the form of a growing plant, 
so beautiful in its leafage, flower, and fruit that we never 
stop to think of such unlike things as nitrogen, silicon, 
lime, and so on. A chemical substance is not a living or- 
ganism; the plant is. Again, Life takes this plant and, 
tearing it in pieces, reproduces it in a yet higher form— 
in that, namely, of a living animal—the horse you drive 
in your carriage, the bird that wakens you with its song, 
the physical man that walks past your door. It is all very 
wonderful—so wonderful that I for my part do not hesi- 
tate, when you tell me this is nature, to say: No, super- 
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nature! It is the mysterious alchemy of LIFE. But once 
more there is another transformation. The merely psy- 
chical man is in turn made the basis or ground of a still 
higher and nobler life. Life, which in every manifesta- 
tion of it has its fons et origo in God, now appears in its 
noblest and divinest form. The psychical, or in Bible 
terms ‘‘natural man,’’ is ‘‘born again,’’ ‘‘born from 
above”’ (and all life is from above, is it not?); and the 
result is the pneumatic or spiritual man, the man of the 
Christ-type and Christ-pattern—the man born of God. 

It is all very marvellous—as all life itself is, and we 
cannot eliminate the marvel of it. We watch it at work 
under its own laws; we see its results; we note its ascent 
through various gradations; but what it is in itself and 
how it begins, who shall explain since the Master of Life 
did not? Behind it is the infinite GOD—this we know, 
and it is about all we do know or are likely to know. 

But this life of the Spirit must be. ‘‘ Marvel not that 
I said unto thee: Ye must be born again.’’ Somehow this 
manifestation of the life of God, viz.: spiritual life, the 
Christ-life, must link itself with the life of man ere he can 
enter a new environment in the spiritual Kingdom of 
God. That is clear. There is such a recognizable neces- 
sity in the case as should overcome hesitancy as to the 
doctrine itself. Nothing is more reasonable, and for that 
matter, nothing more scientific. 


THE BIBLE AND THE POPES. 
By Joun H. Eacer, D.D., Battrmore, Mp. 


The present Pope, Benedict XV, if his words have 
been correctly reported, has given out a statement con- 
cerning the Bible which may very safely be called the 
most significantly liberal utterance to which a Pope has 
appended his signature in centuries. 

In 1902, a society was formed in Italy, with the ap- 
proval of Pope Leo XIII, the chief object of which was 
to give the New Testament, in whole or in part, to the 
people in Italian. This good work met with favor and 
success, and nearly a million copies had been put into cir- 
culation, when the work was suddenly stopped by order 
of Pope Pius X. When Benedict XV, one of the founders 
of the Society, was elected Pope, an appeal was sent to 
him, asking for his pontifical approval of the Society and 
his permission to allow its work to continue. In his re- 
ply, the Pope referred to the fact that he himself as bish- 
op had been one of the founders of the movement, and 
the object of the Society, the circulation of the Bible 
among the people,—he pronounced an ‘‘aim which has, 
indeed, been useful in all ages, but is especially adapted 
to our times. . . . Experience teaches that all deviations 
of present society have their origin in the fact that the 
doctrine and works of Jesus Christ have been utterly for- 
gotten, and men no longer draw from them their inspira- 
tion for daily life.’’, When we consider the source, how 
very interesting, suggestive and hope-inspiring these 
words become! The Pope is replying to Cardinal Cas- 
seta, who had petitioned for new pontifical approval of 
the Society of St. Jerome, and he goes on to say: ‘‘We 
ardently desire that, as a result of your zeal, you may ob- 
tain not only an ever larger spread of the Gospels, but 
also that the holy books may find their way into the homes 
of all Christian families, and there may become the evan- 
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gelical ‘piece of silver’ diligently sought after and jeal- 
ously kept, so that all the faithful may get accustomed to 
read the holy Gospels and to comment on them daily, and 
Lane may learn to live in perfect harmony with God’s 
will. 

In view of this remarkable utterance, and in order 
more fully to appreciate its full value and significance, 
it might be well for us to go back and see what some other 
popes have said about the Bible and its dissemination 
among the people. Well-certified documents on this sub- 
ject are numerous, especially in Italy. The careful study 
of these documents cannot fail to impress a candid mind 
that for ages the Church of Rome has been antagonistic 
to the Bible, and to its circulation among the people. 

In 1080, Gregory VII, in a letter to the Duke of Bo- 
hemia, forbade the use of the Bible, and the Liturgy in 
the language of the people. 

In 1229, the Council of Toulouse, under Gregory IX, 
issued the following decree: ‘‘ We prohibit also that the 
laity should be permitted to have the books of the Old 
and the New Testament, unless perhaps for devotion 
some one may desire to have the Psalter or Breviary for 
Divine offices, but the aforementioned books they may not 
have translated into the vulgar tongues.’’ 

It has long been the habit of the Church of Rome to 
publish from time to time an ‘‘Index of Prohibited 
Books.’’ On March 24, 1564, such an Index was pub- 
lished with the sanction and approval of Pius IV, and 
contained ten rules, the fourth of which reads as follows: 

‘Since it is manifest by experience that if the Holy 
Bible in the vulgar tongue be suffered to be read every- 
where without distinction, more evil than good arises, let 
the judgment of the bishop or inquisitor be abided by in 
this respect; so that, after consulting with the parish 
priest or the confessor, they may grant permission to 
read translations of the Scriptures, made by Catholic 
writers, to those whom they understand to be able to re- 
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ceive no harm, but an increase of faith and piety, from 
such reading. But whosoever shall presume to read these 
Bibles, or have them in possession without such permis- 
sion, shall not be capable of receiving absolution of their 
sins, unless they have first given up the Bibles to the 
Ordinary. Booksellers who shall sell or in any other way 
furnish Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any one not pos- 
sessed of the license aforesaid, shall forfeit the price of 
the books, which is supposed to be applied by the bishop 
to pious uses, and shall be otherwise punished at the 
pleasure of said bishop, according to the degree of the 
offense. Moreover, Regulars may not read or purchase 
the same without license had from their superiors.’’ 

In that day, to read God’s Word one must have the 
written permission of the bishop or the inquisitor. Can 
we imagine an inquisitor or confessor putting a Bible in- 
to the hands of the man who declared himself perplexed 
and in doubt concerning certain teachings of the church? 
A young priest in Italy told me that under similar cir- 
cumstances, when his mind was much troubled about the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the pope, his teacher made 
no effort to explain the doctrine, but quietly remarked, 
‘It is not your privilege to doubt any of the doctrines of 
the church.’’ This fourth rule of Pius IV seemed alto- 
gether too liberal to his successor, Clement VIII, and so 
he declares that bishops and superiors can no longer 
grant such licenses, which rule applies not only to the 
Bible itself, but to compendiums, summaries, or extracts 
of any kind from the Bible. 

In 1631, Urban VIII, ordered the bishops and inquisi- 
tors to burn at once all prohibited books which came into 
their possession, which of course included the Bible. 

Several times while I was living in Italy, Gospels and 
other parts of Scripture which we had put into the hands 
of the people in some rather priest-ridden town, were 
gathered by the priest and burned, and the people warned 
to have nothing to do with that heretical Protestant work. 
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An ‘‘Index Expurgatorius’’ was published in Rome 
in 1704, by order of Pope Innocent XI, in which the Bible 
is mentioned not less than fifteen times, each time, of 
course, being condemned. The following are some of 
these references, all of which are condemned, no Catholic 
being allowed to read them: 

Page 30. All Bibles published by heretics. Bibles 
written in any vulgar tongue. 

Page 94. Gospel narratives, and the sermons of the 
New Testament. 

Page 177. Passages taken from nearly every chapter 
of the New Testament, as well as many from the Old 
Testament. 

Page 258. Extracts from the Bible, and everything 
which treats of the excellence, the dignity, the authority, 
etc., of the Holy Scriptures. 

Page 269. Summaries of the Bible. 

Page 272. The Tables of the two ‘l'estaments.’’ 

Here are five of the Propositions of Quesnel, concern- 
ing the reading of the Bible: 

79. Itis useful and necessary at all times, in all plac- 
es, and for all kinds of people, to study and learn the 
spirit, holiness and mysteries of the sacred Scripture. 

80. The reading of the Holy Scripture is for all. 

82. The Lord’s Day ought to be hallowed by Chris- 
tians with pious reading, and above all by Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is dangerous to attempt dissuading Christians 
from this reading. 

84. To take the New Testament out of the hands of 
Christians, or to keep it shut against them, by taking 
away the means of understanding it, is to close Christ’s 
mouth to them. 

85. To forbid Christians the reading of the Holy 
Scripture, especially of the Gospels, is to forbid the use 
of light to the children of light, and make them undergo 
a sort of excommunication. ’’ 
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Though these propositions seem eminently proper and 
useful, and in perfect accord with the spirit and teaching 
of the Saviour, yet Clement XI, in his famous papal bull, 
‘‘Unigenitus’’ in 1713, addressed to the entire Church of 
Rome, calls them ‘‘false, scandalous, pernicious, seditious, 
impious, blasphemous, and heretical.’’ A Polish trans- 
lation of the Bible, which had been made and published 
with the consent and approval of Gregory XIII, became 
too popular with the people, with the result that the next 
pope condemned this Catholic translation, and stopped 
its circulation among the people. 

Pius VII, on hearing that the archbishop of Gnesen, 
in Poland, was encouraging and exhorting the people to 
read the Bible, sent an apostolic brief to the archbishop, 
June 29, 1816, reproving him sharply for his conduct, de- 
claring at the same time, that the version of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue is ‘‘the most malignant of all inven- 
tions, a pest, the distraction of the faith, the greatest 
danger to souls. .... a new kind of tares sown by the 
enemy, an impious conspiracy of innovators, the ruin of 
our holy religion.’’ How strange these words must sound 
to the ears of Cardinal Casseta and Benedict XV! 

Do not forget that this is not a Protestant Bible which 
Pius VII is condemning in this strong language, but a 
Catholic edition, translated by a Jesuit, under the direc- 
tion of an archbishop, and approved by two popes. But 
this Bible had become too popular and the Roman Curia 
knew full well what the result would be should it find 
free entrance into the homes and hearts of the people. 

In 1786, Bishop Ricci of Pistoia, attempted a very 
cautious reform in his diocese. For this purpose he called 
together a synod, ‘‘before which he expressed the desire 
that the people should read the Bible, and that the public 
prayers should be recited in the Italian language, so that 
the people might know what they were saying when they 
prayed. His conduct was highly displeasing to the Ro- 
man Court, and he was tried and condemned to recant, 
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and on August 28, 1794, Pope Pius VI published a bull, 
in which he condemned the doctrine of the synod as 
“‘rash, offensive to pious ears, and injurious to the 
Church.’’ 

On May 8, 1844, Gregory XVI sent out his last papal 
bull, in which he calls special attention to the efforts of 
those Bible Societies, which, ‘‘originally established in 
England and propagated throughout the universe, labor 
everywhere to disseminate the books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures translated into the vulgar tongue.’’ He concludes 
as follows: 

‘Wherefore, having consulted some of the cardinals 
of the Holy Romish Church, after having duly taken 
counsel with them and listened to their advice, we have 
decided, venerable brothers, on addressing you this let- 
ter, by which we again condemn the Bible Societies, re- 
proved long ago by our predecessors, and by virtue of 
the supreme authority of our apostleship we reprove by 
name and condemn the aforesaid society, called the Chris- 
tian Alliance, founded last year in New York; it, together 
with every other society associated with it, or which may 
become so. Let all know, then, the enormity of the sin 
against God and His church which they are guilty of who 
dare to associate themselves with any of these societies 
or abet them in any way. Moreover, we confirm and re- 
new the decrees recited above, delivered in former times 
by apostolic authority against the publication, distribu- 
tion, reading, and possession of books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures translated into the vulgar tongue.”’ 

What else can this mean than that the great mass of 
the people, who understand nothing except the ‘‘vulgar 
tongue’’—. e., the language spoken by the people—are to 
be entirely deprived of God’s Word? The Bible in an 
unknown tongue is about the same as no Bible. 

Those Bible Societies continued their good work with 
renewed and ever-increasing energy and hope, and in 
1846, we find Pius IX, the new pope, writing to the pri- 
mate of Poland concerning Bible Societies, as follows: 
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‘We have been truly shocked at this most crafty de- 
vice by which the very foundations of religion are under- 
mined. We have deliberated upon the measures proper 
to be adopted by our pontifical authority, and in order to 
remedy and abolish this pestilence as far as possible— 
this defilement of the faith, so eminently dangerous to 
souls—it becomes your episcopal duty, first of all, to ex- 
pose the wickedness of this nefarious scheme. It is evi- 
dent from experience that the Holy Scriptures, when 
circulated in the vulgar tongue, have, through the temer- 
ity of men, produced more harm than benefit. Warn the 
people intrusted to your care that they fall not into the 
snares prepared for their everlasting ruin.’’ This means, 
as you value your souls, have nothing to do with the 
Bible societies or the Bibles they circulate. Several times 
after this Pius IX speaks of ‘‘these insidious Bible so- 
cieties,’’ and unconditionally and unmercifully condemns 
them. In the Papal Syllabus of Errors, he groups Bible 
societies along with socialism, communism, and secret so- 
cieties, as pests. Let us bear in mind too, that Pius IX 
was not a child of the Dark Ages, but that his entire ca- 
reer, which terminated in 1878, was run in the full blaze 
of the nineteenth century. 

Before 1870, the year in which the temporal power 
passed away, the pope took every possible precaution to 
prevent Bibles from coming into Rome. 

An old Roman told me that trunks and packages of 
all kinds were diligently searched at the gates of the city 
with special reference to the discovery of Bibles. It is 
a significant fact that the officers of the pope were sworn 
into power by kissing the cross and not the Bible. Pius 
IX was doubtless no little grieved and offended when he 
heard that Victor Emmanuel, when about to cause his 
officers to swear allegiance to the new government, called 
for a Bible in Latin and Italian. Greater still was his 
grief when he learned that the Protestant colporteur had 
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entered the gates and was publicly carrying on his ‘‘foul 
rated and filling the city with his forbidden merchan- 
se. 

While I was living in Italy an ex-monk informed me 
that if it is known that a monk has become fond of his 
Bible, and is disposed to read it attentively and seriously, 
his companions begin at once to call him a Protestant. If 
his superiors hear of it he is reproved for his irregular 
conduct, and sometimes suspended from the privileges of 
his office, for they have learned that one cannot study the 
Bible and remain satisfied in a monastery. 

If the bishop knows that a priest is preaching the 
Bible to his people, or if he seems to prefer the Bible to 
Catholic dogmatic theology, to sermons on the saints, and 
other kindred subjects, he is cautioned and reproved; and 
should this fail in its desired effect he is at once sus- 
pended, 7. e., he can neither preach, nor say mass, nor 
confess any one. Besides being a social disgrace, this de- 
prives the poor monk of a large part of his income, and 
for this reason not many would be likely to commit the 
offense the second time. 

In 1871, a colporteur visited a large town some twenty 
miles from Rome and began selling his Bibles. Just a 
year before, on September 20, 1870, Rome had become the 
political capital of Italy, Pius IX had lost his temporal 
power, and religious liberty had been granted, and for 
the first time in centuries the colporteur was allowed to 
circulate his Bibles freely among the people in Rome and 
the adjoining territory. While the people were crowd- 
ing about him with gaping curiosity, and many were buy- 
ing his strange merchandise, a priest presented himself 
and offered to buy the entire lot, and the colporteur did 
not refuse his offer. He had them carried at once to the 
center of the great cathedral square, where a multitude 
had assembled, and deliberately burned them to ashes, at 
the same time expressing his indignation that any one 
would dare to buy, sell, or read books which the church 
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had prohibited. In the meantime the colporteur had tele- 
graphed to Rome for a new supply, and what was the 
chagrin of the priest the next day to find the people more 
eager to purchase a copy of this wonderful book. 

Some years ago a prominent and able priest, Curci, 
a man highly esteemed for his learning and piety, after 
years of hard work, published a commentary on the Bible, 
his text being, of course, that of a Catholic version. He 
felt that it was the work of his life, and it was his earnest 
desire that it might be much studied by the younger cler- 
gy. But Curci’s love for the Bible and consequent liberal 
and evangelical views had brought him somewhat into dis-' 
repute at the Vatican, and during the latter part of his life 
he was forbidden to preach, and after his death his loved 
commentary was placed on the “‘Indez,’’ so that now no 
good Catholic can read it. 

It was my privilege to hear Curci after the Vatican 
had forbidden him the use of the churches. He was 
preaching in a private theatre of one of the great palaces 
of Rome, and many of the aristocracy were there to hear 
him. I have never forgotten the note of sadness that ran 
through his discourse. He was an old man, and seemed 
to realize that he could not, successfully, stem the tide of 
opposition that had been raised against him and his loved 
commentary. Soon after this he died, a disappointed 
man. Later, Hon. G. Bonghi, a member of the Italian 
Parliament, a well-known literary character, and a 
staunch Catholic, published a ‘‘Life of Christ.’’ It did 
not take the Vatican authorities long to discover that it 
was too evangelical and biblical in tone, so that, too, was 
quickly placed on the ‘‘Index.’’ Had Bonghi published a 
thoroughly rationalistic or even immoral book, nothing 
whatever would have been said by the authorities of the 
Church of Rome. 

D’Israeli in his ‘‘Curiosities of Literature,’’ vol. II, 
p. 176, after referring to this subject as experienced in 
England in the days of Henry VIII and ‘‘in the time of 
our Catholic Mary,’’ adds: 
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‘“The reader may meditate on what the popes did, and 
what they probably would have done, had not Luther hap- 
pily been in a humor to abuse the pope and begin a Ref- 
ormation. It would be curious to sketch an account of 
the probable situation of Europe at the present moment 
had the pontiffs preserved the omnipotent power of 
which they had gradually possessed themselves. ’’ 

Some years ago, Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, made 
the following statement before a great gathering in Music 
Hall, of that city: 

**T can give you a remarkable illustration from one 
who might not accord with me in other things. Only a 
few years ago in Paris, a young man of pure morals, a 
staunch Roman Catholic, asked himself this question as 
he went over France and mingled among the peasantry: 
Why is it that the peasantry of France are so inferior to 
the Peasantry of Scotland and America? Henri Lasserre 
answered thus: I see very clearly that the intelligence 
that I find in Scotland and America is largely due to the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures by the common people. 
Therefore, I will translate the four Gospels into French 
in the most attractive style, and seek to get the endorse- 
ment of the pope upon it. He translated it and got the 
pope’s endorsement, singular to say, and in one year one 
hundred thousand copies of this translation of the Gos- 
pels were circulated in France, the edition was exhausted, 
and the demand could not be supplied. 

Is there any wonder that very soon the Vatican thun- 
dered and the power behind the pope said, ‘No’? And 
the same infallible power which had said, ‘You may cir- 
culate the Gospel’, said, ‘No man can circulate it’, and it 
was taken out of the hands of the people and its publica- 
tion stopped. I found a copy of it when I was last in 
France, and prize it very highly. The last I heard of 
poor Henri Lassere he had gone to Rome to see if he 
could not get the pope to revoke his ban upon the four 
Gospels. I do not think he will succeed, but if he does 
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you will have a most remarkable thing. First, the pope’s 
infallible benediction upon the Gospels; second, his in- 
fallible malediction; and, third, his infallible contradic- 
tion.”’ 

The whole sad story is effectively told by William 
Wright, D.D., in a booklet entitled, ‘‘The Power Behind 
the Pope; A Tale of Blighted Hopes,’’ (London, James 
Nisbet & Co.). Dr. Wright says: 

‘‘To right-minded people the story is too sad for fierce 
denunciation. As M. Lasserre points out in the following 
preface, the Church of Rome did not always withhold the 
Gospels from the people, and it seemed as if she was go- 
ing to break with her less worthy past, and let the chil- 
dren hear their Father’s voice in his own words. We are 
disappointed. The Gospel is not considered a safe book 
to send forth, on the authority of that colossal fabric at 
Rome, which has arisen on the debris of paganism.”’ 

The remarkable ‘‘Decree,’’ which condemned this 
translation of the New Testament as one of the ‘‘books 
of degraded doctrine,’’ reads as follows: 


DECREE. 


‘*Monday, December 19, 1887. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Most Eminent and Reverend Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Churech—by OUR MOST HOLY 
LORD, POPE LEO XIII, and the Holy Apostolic 
See, appointed and delegated for the Index of books of 
degraded doctrine, and for proscribing, expurgating, and 
sanctioning the same throughout the whole Christian 
State—held in the Apostolic Palace of the Vatican, on 
December 19, 1887, hath condemned and doth condemn, 
hath proscribed and doth proscribe, or, if otherwise con- 
demned and proscribed, hath commanded and doth com- 
mand, the following works to be put on the Index of for- 
bidden books: 

“Les Saints Evangiles,’’ traduction nouvelle, par 
Henri Lasserre, Paris, 1887. 
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*‘And so let no one of whatsoever rank or condition, 
dare in any place or in any tongue, either to publish in 
the future, or if published, to read or to retain the fore- 
mentioned condemned and proscribed works, but let him 
be held bound to deliver them to the Ordinaries of the 
place, or to the Inquisitors of heretical iniquity, under 
the penalties proclaimed in the Index of forbidden books. 

*‘These having been referred to OUR MOST HOLY 
LORD, POPE LEO XIII, by me the undersigned Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation of the Index. HIS 
HOLINESS approved the Decree and ordered it to be is- 
sued. In token whereof, etc. Granted at Rome, on De- 
cember 20, 1887. Fr. THOMAS MARIA Card. MAR- 
TINELLI, Episc. Sabinen. Praef. Fr. Hieronymus Pius 
Saccheri, Ord. Praed. S. Ind. Congreg. Secretary.’’ 

‘The immediate result of this ‘Decree’ was the with- 
drawal of Lasserre’s version from circulation,’’ says 
Doctor Wright. ‘‘So completely was this done that it 
was only after a weary search I found a copy at Paris. 
When I asked for the book, I got the uniform reply, ‘ All 
copies have been recalled.’ Any additional words from 
me would only lessen the effect of this astounding ‘ De- 
cree.’ ”’ 

I repeat, that in the light of these well-established 
facts, which prove that for centuries the attitude of the 
Vatican towards the dissemination of the Scriptures 
among the people in their own language, has been that 
of persistent hostility, the words of Benedict XV are 
most remarkable, and worthy of serious consideration. 
We are living in wondrous times, such as the world has 
never seen before. But of all the changes that are immi- 
nent few, perhaps none, would be more useful and more 
welcome than this which the present Pope has recom- 
mended to the Church of Rome. Hear them again, for 
they look like ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ ‘‘ The 
dissemination of the Bible among the people is an aim 
which has indeed been useful in all ages, but is especial- 
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ly adapted to our times..... Experience teaches that 
all deviations of present society have their origin in the 
fact that the doctrine and works of Jesus Christ have 
been utterly forgotten, and men no longer draw from 
them their inspiration for daily life. We ardently desire 
that, as a result of your zeal, you may obtain not only 
an ever larger spread of the Gospels, but also that the 
holy books may find their way into the homes of all 
Christian families, and there may become the evangelical 
‘piece of silver’ diligently sought after and jealously 
kept, so that all the faithful may get accustomed to read 
the holy Gospels and to comment on them daily, and thus 
may learn to live in perfect harmony with God’s will.’’ 

An open Bible for the two hundred million Catholies 
scattered through the world! If Benedict XV is sincere 
in this matter, and succeeds in making it a world-wide 
and permanent movement among his people he will have 
accomplished the apparently impossible and will receive 
the hearty thanks of all Christian people, and, we trust, 
the blessing of Heaven. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
AN INTERPRETATION. 
By 8. M. Provencs, D.D., HauLerrsvitize, Texas. 


The story of Job begins with a glance into the spirit 
realm. It is profoundly suggestive. First, there is a 
description of Job as a man ‘‘perfect and upright, one 
who feared (revered) God and shunned evil’’; then of his 
family and of his wealth. He is ‘‘the greatest of all the 
sons of the East.’’ His sons are accustomed to observe 
the birthdays with a feast, and to invite their sisters to 
join them. The patriarchal government is shown at its 
best. 

‘‘The day’’ came for the Sons of God to present them- 
selves before Jehovah. The definite article in the Hebrew 
suggests that this was not a casual meeting, but a stated 
and regular one. ‘‘The Sons of God”’ are supposed to be 
angelic dignitaries having the charge of various parts of 
the universe, not as sovereigns but as agents. ‘‘And Sa- 
tan came also among them.’’ Some expositors hold that 
this is not a proper name, but the description of a fune- 
tion. I find myself unable to agree to this. The name 
means ‘‘adversary,’’ but the constant use of it as a proper 
name and the designation of the chief adversary of man- 
kind (in the New Testament) seems to make it entirely 
correct so to regard it here. ‘‘ And Jehovah said to Satan, 
“Whence comest thou?’’’ Now, this seems to convey an: 
expression of surprise that Satan should venture into so 
exalted a company. If he had come like the others to at- 
tend a regular assembly of the councillors of Jehovah, 
there would have been no reason for asking him such a 
question. Satan replied, ‘‘From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it.’’ This does 
not imply that he had been attending to his own business, 
but rather that he had been an interloper. Then Jehovah 
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asks, ‘‘Did you see my servant Job?’’ Did you observe 
him? Did you take notice of him? ‘‘For there is none 
like him in all the earth.’’ Satan answers with a sneer: 
‘‘Does Job fear God for nothing? Hast thou not made a 
hedge about him, and about his house, and about all that 
he hath, on every side? Thou hast blessed the work of 
his hands, and his substance is increased in the land. But 
put forth thine hand now and touch all that he hath, and 
he will renounce thee to thy face.”’ 

This was an accusation of unreality, pretense, selfish- 
ness. It was made in the presence of the most august 
assembly in the universe. There was only one way to 
prove the charge false. God knew His servant. He could 
not let him stand indicted thus before the Sons of God 
without vindication. So He said to Satan, ‘‘ Behold, all 
that he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not 
forth thine hand.’’ ‘‘So Satan went out from the presence 
of Jehovah.’’ This recalls the words of Jesus to Pilate: 
‘“Thou wouldst have no power against me unless it were 
given thee from above.’’ It is clear here that Satan is 
not in control. He was acting by permission. 

Job is in utter ignorance of what has taken place in 
the spirit world. On one of the festal days in the house 
of his oldest son, there comes a messenger to Job: 

‘““The oxen were ploughing and the asses feeding be- 
side them; and the Sabeans came upon them and took 
them away; yea, they have slain the servants with the 
ae the sword, and I only am escaped alone to tell 

ee. 


While he was yet speaking there came another also 
and said: 

“‘The fire of God is fallen from heaven and hath burn- 
ed up the sheep and the servants, and consumed them ; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.’ 

While he was yet speaking there came also another 
and said: ee to 
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“‘The Chaldeans made three bands and fell upon the 
camels and have taken them away; yea, and slain the ser- 
vants with the edge of the sword, and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. ” 

While he was yet speaking there came also another 
and said: 

‘‘Thy sons and thy daughters were eating and drink- 
ing wine in their elder brother’s house, and behold there 
came a great wind from the wilderness and smote the four 
corners of the house, and it fell upon the young men and 
they are dead; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.’’ 

These unparalleled calamities failed to shake Job’s 
faith. He said: ‘‘Jehovah gave and Jehovah hath tak- 
en away. Blessed be the name of Jehovah!”’ 

Here is a clear recognition of the divine sovereignty 
over all the forces of the universe and all the movements 
of men. Apparently Job does not know Satan, but he 
knows God. In all this, that is, throughout this trial, he 
did not sin nor charge God with folly. Satan had failed. 
Then the council scene is repeated. Jehovah repeats what 
He had said to Satan about Job, and adds: ‘‘and he still 
holdeth fast his integrity, although thou movedst me 
against him to destroy him without cause.’’ Satan inti- 
mates in his reply that the test was not strong enough. 
“<All that a man hath will he give for his life. But put 
forth thine hand now and touch his bone and his flesh, and 
he will renounce thee to thy face.’’ And J ehovah said, 
‘Behold, he is in thine hand; only spare his life.’ 

Then Satan brought upon Job the most painful and 
loathsome disease known. Job goes out to the ash-heap 
and sits with the out-casts and scratches his burning, 
itching skin with a piece of broken pottery. Here his 
wife begs him to renounce God and die. But he says to 
her, ‘‘You are talking like one of the foolish women. 
What? Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?’’ ‘‘In all this Job did not sin 
with his lips.’’ That is, he did not sin at all. 
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And yet his reply suggests the struggle that must 
have arisen in his own soul, in the effort to reconcile these 
terrors with the character of God. The absolute right of 
God to do as He wills, Job does not question. In the 
midst of his perplexity three of Job’s friends come to 
console him. They are so amazed at the change which 
has come over the first man in all the land, one whom all 
had been glad to honor, that they find no words adequate 
for the occasion. Seven days and nights they sit in si- 
lence. The sight of their dumb sympathy unseals the 
fountain of Job’s grief. He breaks forth in uncontrol- 
lable agony of soul and body and curses the day of his 
birth. 

The great question back of the Divine Providence is 
made more unanswerable than ever: 

‘‘Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul?’’ 

‘*Why is life to a man, whose way is hid, and whom 
God hath hedged in?”’ 

To this mighty problem the friends of Job now ad- 
dress themselves. The oldest speaks first. Job has not 
wavered in his integrity. He has not renounced God. He 
has only bewailed his condition. The solution, therefore, 
gets no clew from his words. After a courteous intro- 
duction Eliphaz goes at once to the statement that if one 
does right he has nothing to fear from God. The fatal 
weakness in that age-long belief is that the human stand- 
ard of right is wholly unreliable. 


‘Is not thy fear of God thy confidence, 

And thy hope the integrity of thy ways? 

Remember, I pray thee, whoever perished being in- 
nocent? 

Or where were the righteous cut off?”’ 


From the human point of view the fallacy here is at 
once apparent; but Eliphaz is laying a premise for an 
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explanation of Job’s trouble. He claims to have given 
the subject careful thought, and to have received special 
enlightenment : 


‘*Now a thing was secretly brought to me, 
And mine ear received a whisper thereof. 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face; 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance 
thereof ; 
A form was before mine eyes: 
There was silence, and I heard a voice, saying: 
Shall mortal man be just before God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?’’ 


From this he proceeds, upon the theory so thorough- 
ly in accord with the deepest instincts of the human soul, 
to arraign Job on account of his assumed wickedness. In 
this view all suffering is punishment for sin; and so Job 
must bea bad man. There is but one thing for him to do. 
He must confess and repent. His friend intimates that 
unless he does this worse things will follow (though he 
does not indicate how anything could be worse), and if 
he does, sure and abundant prosperity will be awarded 
to him. 

So far from bringing any consolation to Job, his 
friend’s unjust and cruel suspicions astonish and grieve 
him beyond measure. In his reply he complains bitterly 
of this unlooked-for reproach, and begs to be left alone 
in his woe, if his friends have no kinder words than these. 
He repels these false and uncharitable aspersions and 
reaffirms his integrity. 

His declaration of innocence only increases in his 
friends the suspicion of some secret sin which he is un- 
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willing to confess. So the second friend speaks, even 
more strongly advocating the opinion that all suffering 
is a personal divine retribution for sin. Job is only 
adding to his guilt. It is impossible in his view for Job 
to be a good man. He is playing a part. He is a hypo- 
crite. To him Job replies in a re-affirmation of his in- 
tegrity. His perplexity is only deepened by the platitudes 
of these friends. 

The third friend now takes up the discussion. In 
still more vehement language he accuses Job: 


‘*Should not the multitude of words be answered? 
And should a man full of talk be justified? 
And when thou mockest, shall no man make thee 
ashamed ? 
For thou sayest, My doctrine is pure, 
And I am clean in thine eyes. 


But Oh that God would speak, 
And open His lips against thee, 

And that He would show thee the secrets of wisdom! 
For sound wisdom is manifold. 

Know therefore that God exacteth of thee 

Less than thine iniquity deserveth.’’ 


Zophar closes his speech with the assurance which the 
other two have assumed, that Job will forget his sorrows 
if he will only set his heart right. 


By this time Job is thoroughly out of patience. 
‘No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 
But I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you. 
Yea, who knoweth not such things as these?”’ 

In the longest and finest of his speeches Job shows 
that his friends have told him nothing that he did not 
know. They have only skimmed the surface of the prob- 
lem of the Divine Providence: 
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‘*Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, 

Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
What ye know, the same do I know also; 
I am not inferior to you.’’ 


The first two friends speak three times each, the third 
twice, their tone growing more harsh as the discussion 
proceeds, but they cannot shake Job out of the conscious- 
ness of his integrity. They have only deepened his sor- 
row. And he shows that they have not touched the heart 
of the problem, by the well-known fact that the undis- 
guisedly wicked often prosper in worldly affairs, and that 
the most unblushing crimes often go unavenged and the 
criminals unpunished. He shows further in the fine pas- 
sage beginning 


‘‘Surely there is a vein for silver, 
And a place for gold where they find it,’’ 


that no knowledge of the physical world, no human wis- 
dom, can give any light on the problem. 


‘Where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof, 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The deep sayeth, Not in me! 
The sea sayeth, Not in me! 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 
Its price shall not be weighed in silver. 


God understandeth the way thereof ; 
And He knoweth the place thereof. 


Behold, the fear of Jehovah, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. ”’ 

Job closes his defence with what has been called ‘‘ The 
Oath of Clearing.’’ It seems to be rather a self-vindica- 
tion, and does not need any supposed staging to give it 
force. Here are two or three selections: 
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“Tf T have walked with vanity, 
And my foot hath hasted to deceit, 
(Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
That God may know mine integrity), 

If my step hath turned out of the way, 

And mine heart walked after mine eyes, 

And if any spot hath cleaved to mine hands, 

Let me sow, and let another eat; 

Yea, let the produce of my fields be rooted out. 

* * * * 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 

Or that the needy had no covering; 

If his loins have not blessed me, 

And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my 
sheep; 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 

Because I saw my help in the gate; 

Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder-blade, 

And mine arm be broken from the bone. 

* * * 

If I have made gold my hope, 

And have said to the fine gold, Thou are my con- 
fidence, 

If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 

And because mine hand had gotten much; 

If I beheld the sun when it shined, 

Or the moon walking in brightness; 

And my heart has been secretly enticed, 

And my mouth hath kissed my hand: 

That also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judges, 

For I should have lied to the God that is above.’’ 


Kissing one’s hand to the sun and moon is probably 
an allusion to the prevalent sun-worship, which Job 
rightly holds to be a denial of the only God. 

This matchless vindication closes the words of Job. 
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**So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he 
was righteous in his own eyes.’’ He left them tau 
more to say. Fr 

Here a fourth speaker is introduced, apparently one 
of the listeners to the discussion. He is a young man. 
With the self-confidence of youth he proposes to settle 
the question. His opinion is that chastisement is in the 
main the purpose of suffering, and that pain is one of the 
ways by which God speaks to man. He cannot acquit Job 
of sin. In some way or other Job has brought this trouble, 
on himself. Besides, he puts a meaning into Job’s words 
which Job did not intend, and holding him responsible 
for this assumed meaning, he renews the accusation 
against him, though without the harshness of the others. 
But he is as far as they from any solution of the problem. 

The dramatic mise en scene here is that of a parti- 
tioned stage, on which two sets of players are acting, each 
in ignorance of the others’ movements, but both in full 
view of the audience. We are the audience. On one end 
of the stage is the supernatural world, the spirit-realm, 
where the real purpose of the drama is disclosed. On the 
other are the men who are trying to discover the reasons 
for the misery of an innocent man, who to the last stoutly 
maintains his innocence notwithstanding the weight of 
popular opinion. We know Job was a ‘‘perfect and up- 
right’? man before these troubles came. Whatever un- 
advised word they may have forced from him, the cause 
of these calamities does not lie there, as the last speaker 
seems to think. The whole question of the divine moral 
government of God is laid bare. What is behind it? All 
that men can think is applied to the question, and ap- 
plied in vain. What then? Is there no answer to the 
soul’s longing in the presence of sorrow? Must we take 
what comes, without any light on the way for our tired 
and bleeding feet? Must we all unaided and in darkness 
endure the burdens which time may bring? These ques- 
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tions meet every soul. Human sympathy, which so easily 
develops, as in this story, into human blame, can give us 
no real help. 

At this point Jehovah speaks. Some expositors em- 
phasize the dramatic setting and suppose that Elihu con- 
tinues his speech in view of a gathering storm, and con- 
tinues calmly notwithstanding the thick darkness and the 
lightning and thunder which are supposed to accompany 
the storm. This seems to be unnatural and unnecessary. 
It would be out of place to go into the discussion of this 
matter here. It is enough for the present to take the rec- 
ord as it stands: 

‘Then Jehovah answered Job out of the whirlwind and 
said: Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge?’’ ‘‘Gird up now thy loins like a man; for 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto Me.’’ 

With overmastering power the changeless and infi- 
nite majesty, the wisdom and benevolence, of the Most 
High are set forth. His right to do His will is absolute. 
His government is the very best possible in a morally 
constituted universe. He is the God of all the living, the 
God of infinite compassion. 

The result personally to Job he himself states: 


‘‘Now mine eye seeth thee; 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
In dust and ashes.”’ 


To apprehend the Most High, and to be in right rela- 
tions with Him is the best and happiest position for any 
soul. And this gives us so exalted a view of the divine 
character, that while our own self-respect is immeasur- 
ably strengthened, and our moral judgment clarified, and 
our moral stamina firmly fixed, yet by contrast with the 
infinite perfection of God we seem to be far more unwor- 
thy than before. 

Job is triumphantly vindicated as a result of his trial. 
The three friends are put to shame, because they did not 
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speak the things that were pleasing to God as Job did. 
They are commanded to offer sacrifices, and Job is in- 
structed to act as priest in accepting them and to pray 
for them. Satan has disappeared abashed and beaten. 
Elihu is ignored. He had constituted himself arbitrator 
where none was needed. Job maintains his place in the 
divine favor. The divine government is vindicated be- 
fore the world of spirits and of mankind. Job is restored 
to a far greater prosperity than before, and to honors 
greater than he had ever enjoyed, and at length comes to 
his end ‘‘old and full of days.’’ 

As already suggested, the trial failed. Job stood the 
test. The most deeply interested spectators of the trial, 
no doubt, were ‘‘the Sons of God’’ in whose presence the 
Adversary had accused Job. It is proved that the rea- 
sons for the divine government include a realm which is 
to us as yet unknown. It is enough for us to know that 
God is the Absolute Sovereign, the Author of all good. 
Our life is not the secret of the universe. The world was 
not made for man. Man and the world were made for 
God. Weare but part, perhaps a small part by compari- 
son, of an inconceivably ‘‘stupendous whole.’’ The prob- 
lem of the Divine Providence is related to the whole in a, 
way which we are unable to comprehend. Here is one 
radiant gleam from the Infinite Majesty suggesting that 
if we could comprehend it, the moral government of God 
would be seen to be absolutely perfect. 

In a moral government the possibility of sin is essen- 
tial to real moral worth. If evil were impossible, human 
life would be incapable of moral achievement. It would 
be morally negative. The Story of Job fits precisely into 
the Story of Eden. All moral conquest, all the striving 
toward God, all the work of the divine grace through 
Jesus Christ, all the glory of Heaven, are made possible 
by the existence of evil! We cannot know the relations 
we sustain to the spiritual universe, but we are in the 
highest position possible for us to reach in this world, 
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and we are in way to the highest in the life to come, when 
we have stood the test of loyalty to God, when our un- 
broken harmony with Him has been made manifest to our 
own consciousness and to the great ‘‘cloud of witnesses’”’ 
before whom the trial of our life is going on. 

Six thousand years of investigation and inquiry have 
not carried us a step beyond the teaching of the Book of 
Job. Who wrote this wonderful book? No one knows. 
When was it written? No one knows. It is so far beyond 
anything of its kind in all the realm of literary composi- 
tion, that it seems impossible to place it, as a certain 
school of critics do, in the decaying period of Jewish liter- 
ature. It is in a class by itself. Some of the most com- 
petent scholars assign to it a very ancient date. This har- 
monizes well with the patriarchal government shown in 
the prologue, and the old forms of words found in the 
book, as well as with the absence of any allusion to Israel 
or to any other book or law. No careful thinker likes to 
be too sure about matters of this nature, where nothing 
is really known, but it seems not incredible that this may 
be the very oldest book in our Bible. It may well have 
been the philosophic text-book of the centuries, if only 
men had been content to follow its teaching. Clearly, its 
purpose would seem to be to give a sure light on the prob- 
lem that every thoughtful mind must deal with, and to 
bring comfort and guidance and help to suffering hu- 
manity. If this be correct, then the book is in perfect har- 
mony with, if it be not the introduction to, the Messianic 
redemption. The struggle of Job with the question of the 
future life seems to have been mental rather than spirit- 
ual, as it indeed is with many in our own day; but his 
faith did not fail. Perhaps we may see in him the trial 
of the Servants of God through the ages, and learn the 
lesson of security through faith. Perhaps, too, we may 
see in him the promise of that greater Servant, the Suf- 
fering Servant of Isaiah’s prophecy, through Whom we 
may find rest for our soul, and learn to say with Job: 
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‘*T know that my Redeemer liveth 
And at last he will stand upon the earth; 
And after my skin, even this body is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh I shall see God; 
Whom I, even I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger.’’ 


We are not on probation in this life, as the deists 
taught, but under the ministry of Divine Grace. That 
Grace is the final answer to the whole problem of the 
universe, and as Tennyson sang, 


‘“My own dim life should teach me this 
That life shall live forever more; 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is.”’ 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: A STUDY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS.* 


By O. O. FLetcuer, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
LECTURE ITI. 


LOGICAL VALUE OF THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS ; 
CONCLUSION. 


From our study of Consciousness and the Religious 
Consciousness—Lecture I—we concluded that inquiry 
must be made of the religious consciousness if we would 
discover the unifying and explanatory principle of con- 
sciousness or the norm demanded by ethics; we conclud- 
ed also that all other philosophy is but a preparation for 
the Philosophy of the religious consciousness. In our 
search for the characteristics of the religious conscious- 
ness—Lecture I]—we discovered characteristics and de- 
mands which find interpretation and satisfaction in the 
philosophical doctrine that the Ground Reality of the uni- 
verse is perfect self-conditioned Person. An important 
question now presses for answer: Granted that explana- 
tion and satisfaction of the religious consciousness re- 
quire what we have indicated, what logical value should 
be assigned these demands? Do the facts which we have 
discovered respecting the religious consciousness give 
ground for judgment of fact? Is it not possible that feel- 
ing has such dominance in it as to put its demands under 
suspicion? In a word, what is the value of the religious 
consciousness for thought? 

1. Subjective reality and the religious consciousness. 
Our present problem is the determination of the logical 
value of the religious consciousness, from the standpoint 
of subjective reality. 


*Norton Lectures for 1914-15. Copyright, 1916, by O. O. Fletcher. 
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(1) The religious consciousness is implicit in man. 
Note the significance of this statement. If the religious 
consciousness is implicit in man, it cannot justly be said 
to be alien to his nature; it is, on the contrary, an essen- 
tial element in his constitution. We have already discov- 
ered that the ethical and the religious consciousness are 
structurally related; but we will here restate that part of 
our study. That man is an ethical being will not be ques- 
tioned. The ethical consciousness recognizes an obliga- 
tion to observe the social ethical conventions; neverthe- 
less the most highly developed ethical sense sometimes 
insists that the individual has rights, and is bound to the 
performance of duties, which are opposed to the ethical 
conventions of the time and place. In this insistence, the 
ethical consciousness appeals to an order which is ultra- 
social. The ethical imperative, ‘‘Thou oughtest’’ or 
‘‘Thou shouldst not,’’ is the imperative of an order that 
transcends both the individual and society. It gives com- 
mand to society as well as to the individual. In addition 
to this, the concept ‘right’ involves the actuality of a prin- 
ciple which is ultra-social, a principle which shall be the 
ethical norm for man. The norm of personality, as moral, 
cannot be other than ‘‘a personality of whose nature 
‘right’ is an expression.’’ Now, it is a characteristic of 
religion that it insists upon the reality of an authority 
which transcends society, an authority which society 
should obey; and it also regards this reality as the norm 
of personality. In short, the religious consciousness is 
the proximate ground and explanation of the ethical con- 
sciousness. To put it otherwise, the ethical conscious- 
ness derives its life from the religious consciousness. It 
follows, therefore, that, as it is of the nature of man to be 
ethical, so is it of the nature of man to be religious, 7. e., 
the religious consciousness is implicit in man. Since all- 
that-is must be coherent that it may be a universe, the 
nature of man as religious must be at one with the fun- 
damental order of the universe. The demands of the re- 
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ligious consciousness are, therefore, the demands of ra- 
tionality. 

The philosophy of perception leads to the same con- 
clusion. Our consciousness of objects does not come of 
a mere receiving on our part of somewhat which is given 
us by the external world. The content of your conscious- 
ness, aS you are at this moment listening to me, is not a 
mere datum to you. What comes to you from the outer 
world is a series of air pulsations, not a consecution of 
ideas. The air pulsations are transformed by your phys- 
ical organism into changes in your cerebral cortex. But 
your consciousness is not aware of these changes. By so 
much as you are trying to follow my thought, you are 
not aware of air pulsations and cortical excitation; what 
comes into your consciousness is a succession of related 
ideas. You are assimilating auditory sensations to your 
mental constitution; for your consciousness the series of 
air waves are ideas. The material presented to sense be- 
comes, through the assimilating activity of your mind, 
constituent of your consciousness. The world is what 
it is to us, our experience has the significance which it has, 
‘because we appropriate and assimilate what the world of 
persons, things and occurrences proffers us. Now, in ap- 
propriating and assimilating the material which comes 
to us in our experience, we have given a religious cast to 
life. Since we have given experience this quality, it must 
be because it is of the nature of man to be religious. We 
conclude that the religious consciousness is implicit in 
man, as rational; it is an attribute of rationality, and its 
demands are the demands of rationality. 

We are born potential persons, not actual. Our po- 
tential reality becomes actualized in our commerce with 
the external world, and only thus. In saying that we have 
given a religious aspect to the material of experience, we 
state merely part of the truth; for the whole truth, we 
must add that we have brought what was implicit in us 
to explicit expression. It is in experience that our poten- 
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tial rationality becomes actualized. Experience does not 
import into us what is foreign to our nature. We become 
knowing, emotional and conative beings through our com- 
merce with the world; but we become actual rational be- 
ings because, and only because, these phases of psychical 
being were implicit in us. No reason can be assigned for 
regarding the religious aspect of consciousness as an ex- 
ception. From the foregoing considerations, it follows 
that the religious consciousness is a mode in which the 
rationality of man expresses itself in dealing with the 
objects of experience, and that it is a mode of our being. 
The requirements of the religious consciousness, then, 
are the requirements of our being, as rational; and, for 
questions of reality, they have the logical value of ration- 
ality. 

(2) Consciousness of a super-sensible overlordship, 
of gods or God, is implicit in man. This is a primal ele- 
ment of the religious consciousness. To say that men are 
taught that God is or that gods are and thus develop an 
element of consciousness that is not of the nature of man, 
is to err. The religious consciousness and a feeling that 
God is, or that gods are, develop together. If the assur- 
ance of the reality of the divine becomes dulled, the in- 
fluence of religion over the life of the people or the age 
which suffers such a relapse, becomes weakened. Religi- 
ous aspiration fails, the hopes which it inspires fade, and 
religion ceases to determine conduct. What is of greater 
import to us, the general development of the people halts. 
Philosophie and religious scepticism are twin-born, and 
they have always been the historical precursors of cultur- 
al and social retrogression. This fact is illustrated in the 
loss of virility and of creative longing and ability which 
characterized the Roman world during the latter part of 
the sceptical period of the Graeco-Roman philosophy. 
This ancient agnosticism had a withering influence; men- 
tal devolution ensued upon it. It is further illustrated in 
the Roman people in the time of the Empire; also in the 
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cultural barrenness that marked the latter part of the 
18th century and the opening of the 19th century, a nat- 
ural sequence of the religious doubt which prevailed in 
the latter half of the 18th century.. This fact goes to sus- 
tain our contention that religious consciousness is im-' 
plicit in man; for it makes evident the fact that conscious- 
ness of the superhuman is of our nature. It is obviously 
essential to the rational integrity of man, for prolonged 
repression or inhibition of the religious sense issues in 
general cultural decadence. It is essential to the full and 
orderly development of man, to the development of man 
as rational in the wider and truer significance of that 
term. It is a phase of rationality and has the logical val- 
ue of rationality. 

(3) It is at one with intellective activity in regard- 
ing the world, including man, as a unity. That intellec- 
tion so regards the world, is shown in what we may call 
Scientific Synthesis. The physicist studies objects in re- 
lations which reveal orders of change. He abstracts the 
likenesses in these changes from the differences, and he 
formulates the likenesses in what he calls laws. Under 
a single law he groups many changes which are otherwise 
regarded by him as distinct. For example, many kinds 
of mass movements are grouped under the law of gravi- 
tation. The biologist groups some orders of events under 
the law of heredity; others under the law of natural se- 
lection; still others under the law of the survival of the 
fittest. Many would include these and other laws under 
the more general law of evolution. The chemist speaks of 
‘*valences’’ and ‘‘affinities’’; and the student of mechan- 
ist utilizes the laws of thermo-dynamics. In all this there 
is acceptance of the reality of inclusive, and hence uni- 
fying, principles of change. 

The scientist also groups the objects which he studies. 
The smaller groups—as varieties—are unified under a 
more inclusive group, as species; and species in a more 
inclusive group, as genus; and genera in w yet snore com- 
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prehensive group, as family; and so on. In this classifi- 
cation, there is aceptance of the reality of principles of 
structural unity. Scientists also hold that the sciences 
themselves have a structural unity. No dictum of any 
science goes unchallenged if it conflicts with a generally 
accepted conclusion of another science. In a word, scien- 
tific synthesis conceives the objects and changes of the 
universe to be expressions of a principial unity. 

The thought of the Plain Man is in this particular the 
same with that of the scientist; he has a feeling that all 
things somehow belong together. This feeling is, to be 
sure, undefined; but it is real. It may find expression in 
notions that shade into superstition, as that some phases 
of the moon have an injurious influence upon meat 
slaughtered at the time. Our interest is not in the cor- 
rectness or falsity of his conclusions respecting causal 
connection, but in the fact that he regards objects as 
bound together. It is obvious that the conception of the 
ground-unity of the world is part of the Plain Man’s phi- 
losophy, even though he does not state it in these terms. 

The religious consciousness affirms what the rational, 
activity implicates, viz., that our manifold experiences 
and the laws and elements of nature are expressions of a 
unitary principle. Its demands are in this the same with 
the demands of reflection, thus indicating that it is a 
phase of rational activity ; and as such it has logical value. 

Conclusions: From the foregoing considerations, we 
conclude that the religious consciousness is implicit in 
man; that it arises in the normal development and func- 
tioning of rationality; that it is essential to the integrity 
of rational life; that it is at one with reflective activity 
in demanding, for its satisfaction, the reality of an ulti- 
mate unitary principle. Its demands are, therefore, the 
demands of rationality and consequently have the logical 
value which we assign to the products of rationality. 

2. Objective reality and the religious consciousness. 
Granted the conclusions reached in our study of subjec- 
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tive reality and the religious consciousness, we have now 
to answer the question, Does objective reality function in 
harmony with subjective reality in this particular? Does 
a logical construction of objective reality justify us in 
assigning logical value to the religious consciousness? To 
put it otherwise, Is the religious consciousness at home in 
the world; or is it foreign to the order and meaning of the 
world? Our interpretation of this phase of consciousness 
should meet this test. By so much as man is in and of the 
order of the universe, whatever is characteristic of man 
should be in harmony with the order and meaning of the 
objective world. In other words, if we are correct in hold- 
ing that the religious consciousness is an essential ele- 
ment of human consciousness, it will be found that the 
objective world coheres with it. 

(1) The world and man are complementaries. We 
have seen that man’s potential personality is actualized 
in his commerce with the world. It is also true that the 
world comes to realization only as it is object for ration- 
ality. The color, form and perfume of the flower, the 
taste of the fruit, the beauty of the landscape, the won- 
ders of the mountain, the sea, and the heavens, the gran- 
deur of the waterfall, the melody of string and pipe be- 
come realized only when rationality relates these objects 
to itself. Qualities of the world with which we deal come 
to expression in consciousness and only in consciousness. 
Man sets the imprisoned qualities of the material world 
free, not only by his discoveries and inventions, but in his 
ordinary commerce with the external world. We have 
found that we always contribute to what enters into con- 
sciousness; we do not, however, contribute what is for- 
eign to the object. What we contribute serves in bringing 
to expression, and thus to realization, what was implicit 
in the object. In the interrelated activity of subject and 
object, the implicit reality of each becomes explicit. This 
can be only if the subject shall function after an order 
which is at one with the nature and functioning of the 
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object, and the object after an order which is at one with 
the nature and functioning of the subject. It is a fact 
that the consciousness in which the world comes to ex- 
pression has a religious quality. It follows, therefore, 
that the objective world functions in keeping with this 
phase of consciousness and this involves that the situa- 
tions and relations in which objective reality expresses 
itself have religious significance. The objective world 
validates the religious consciousness. 

(2) <A study of the categories leads to the same con- 
clusion. We judge objects to be related in space, and 
changes and events to be related in time. We also frame 
judgments of cause, and we think of activity and change 
as determined toward an end. In keeping with what we 
have just urged—viz., that the world and man are comple- 
mentaries—we hold that these and other modes of judg- 
ments, or categories, are not alien to the objective world. 
On the contrary, they are at once forms of rational activ- 
ity and forms of objective being. It is our purpose now to 
see what the categories, or fundamental forms of thought 
and objective expression, may suggest that is germane to 
the subject in hand. In carrying out this purpose, we will 
limit ourselves to a consideration of categories which are 
of special interest for our study. The question which we 
have to answer is this: Is the objective world at one with 
the religious consciousness in demanding a unifying 
ground of reality? and, if so, does it indicate the nature 
of that ground? 

Relation or, better, the Relatedness of Reality. All 
reality as known to us—we cannot speak intelligently of 
what is not known—is related reality; all its particulars 
are constituted in relation. That the particulars of the 
universe are related, is an unavoidable assumption; it is 
involved in our assumption that objects have significance. 
In holding that objects have meaning, we implicate that 
they are intelligible; and, since all cognizing activity is 
relating activity, that which is intelligible must be con- 
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stituted in relation. The only alternative to this would be 
to hold that our thought of the world is fundamentally 
untrue to the world. But to affirm or imply that our 
thought of the world is untrue to the world is to affirm 
or imply what is self-contradictory; for it makes knowl- 
edge of the world impossible and at the same time asserts 
that we know so much of it as to know that there is un- 
related reality in the universe, reality which is unrelated 
to the whole. To say, however, that the particulars of 
the universe are related, is the same with saying that the 
universe is a system; that its particulars cohere and its 
activity is a coherent, orderly and unified activity. Being 
a system, the universe is a One in which each of the Many 
finds its full meaning; it is the One in and through which 
the Many have their being. To put it otherwise, objective 
reality presents itself as grounded in a principle in which 
all its particulars are unified. This principle can be none 
other than the primal, self-subsistent Reality which is 
the ground of the being and activity of all subjects and 
objects. We conclude, therefore, that a rational interpre- 
tation of the relatedness of the objective world involves 
the reality of a Ground Unity. But the faith of the most 
highly developed religious consciousness is grounded in 
the actuality of a Ground Unity. It follows, then, that 
the objective world, in the fact of its relatedness, validates 
the faith of the religious consciousness in the reality of a 
unitary ground of all that is. 

Space and Time. Matter is spatial, but mind is not 
spatial. This phenomenal disparateness of mind and 
matter has led many to regard them as absolutely anti- 
thetical. But this must be an erroneous conclusion; for 
they are related to each other and, if each were at root 
what the other is not, they could not be related. To re- 
late objects they must have, or must be conceived as hav- 
ing, some community of nature; we cannot relate objects 
which have no element in common. Suppose I should 
ask, What is the distance from Louisville to next autumn? 
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You would reply that the suggested relation is impossible. 
‘*Louisville,’’ a term which has in this connection mere 
spatial significance, has no community of nature with 
“‘next autumn,’’ a purely temporal term; and, because of 
this, you refuse to consider the question. This is not all: 
the idea expressed in ‘‘ What is the distance?’’ is a spatial 
idea and has community of idea with ‘‘Louisville,’’ but 
none with ‘‘next autumn.’’ If community of nature be 
wanting, it will be impossible to discover a common re- 
lating idea, for there is no such idea. What is true of 
objects in respect of the ideas which they embody, is true 
of them regarded as realities; for realities are embodied 
ideas. Now mind and matter do enter into relation with 
each other. This being the case, it follows that they are 
not in two fundamentally distinct realms. 

We have seen that neither object nor subject, that 
neither material nor mental reality, can come to realiza- 
tion by itself; the reality of each is at most a possible real- 
ity apart from its being related to the other. When they 
are interrelated, each supplies what the other needs for 
the realization of its potentiality. In the realm of finite 
individua, mental and material individua are comple- 
mentaries. But they are not on the same level: material 
reality exists for consciousness, not consciousness for 
material reality. The great fact respecting all that is 
finite is that mental reality is conscious of material real- 
ity and knows that it is conscious. Matter is significant 
to mind, not mind to matter. Physical reality is material 
for subjective activity; and in dealing with this material, 
mind brings both its own reality and that of the physical 
world to expression. In other words, of the two, mind is 
transcendent. 

Inasmuch as mind is unextended, it is sometimes spok- 
en of as non-spatial; but we take exception to this term. 
It is open to objection similar to that which we noted in 
our consideration of the term ‘‘infinite.’’ It is negative 
in form, and thought is wont to rest in its negativity. As 
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a matter of fact, this so-called non-spatial reality is, as 
we have seen, that in which spatial reality becomes sig- 
nificant and for which it exists; it is the ground reality 
of the material. I would in consequence speak of it as 
trans-spatial. Trans-spatial reality is super-sensible or 
spiritual. The realization of the objective spatial world 
requires the activity of trans-spatial, or spiritual, reality. 
Hence we conclude that the objective spatial validates in 
this particular the insistent faith of the religious con- 
sciousness in the actuality of super-sensible reality. 

The time element of consciousness arises in our ex- 
perience of sequence; and our experience of sequence 
arises in our consciousness of change. The proximate ob- 
jective ground of time, then, is change in the external 
world. It is the nature of reality to change, because it is 
immanently active; but the nature of reality is of neces- 
sity unchangeable. Changes in the physical world are ex- 
pressions of the nature of material reality; these changes 
are myriad, because the relations into which reality en- 
ters are myriad. We find, however, that these changes 
are orderly, they occur according to fixed modes. When 
we discover these modes, we formulate them in what we 
call the laws of nature—e. g., the law of gravitation, the 
laws of thermo-dynamies, the laws of chemical combina- 
tion. These laws, rather modes of change, never change; 
and they abide ever the same because they are expres- 
sions of the unchanging nature of reality. That is, the 
changes, consciousness of which gives time experience, 
are grounded in what does not change, in what is time- 
less or, better, trans-temporal. The temporal finds its 
explanation in the trans-temporal. From this it follows 
that the ground of temporal reality is trans-temporal re- 
ality. This is a conclusion to which a reasoned considera- 
tion of time-experience leads us. It agrees with, and 
tends to validate, the faith of the most highly developed 
religious consciousness, for that consciousness grounds 
itself in the actuality of an eternal reality which it takes 
to be the ground of the world of time. 
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What is spatial and temporal, is finite; what is trans- 
spatial and trans-temporal, is trans-finite. It appears, 
then, that a rational interpretation of spatial and tem- 
poral (or finite) reality calls for trans-finite reality 
as the grounds of objective reality. In our study 
of the religious consciousness, we discover that it 
also calls for a trans-finite reality as its ground. We 
conclude, therefore, that objective reality validates this 
demand of the religious consciousness, and to that ex- 
tent it confirms faith in trans-finite spiritual reality. 

Personality. In personality, the highest mode of fi- 
nite being, we have self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion, 7. e., spirit. The many-sided man, the man of com- 
prehensive diversity of consciousness, is a man to whom 
we accord a high degree of personality; but his many- 
sidedness must be unified, or his personality is defective. 
But the personality of the most highly developed man is 
imperfect; he is not all-comprehensive in the diversity « 
his qualities and in his consciousness, and he is not self- 
subsistent, the source of his being and activity is not in 
himself. The ground of personality, by so much as it 
transcends that of which it is the ground, cannot be im- 
personal. We do not enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether it is super-personal; it is sufficient for 
our purpose that it cannot be less than personal. It must 
include the characteristics of personality in their com- 
pleteness. We may say, then, that the ground of finite 
personality is self-subsistent, self-conscious, self-deter- 
mined spirit; and its unity is all-comprehensive of the di- 
verse qualities of personality and consciousness. Here 
again we find that a rational interpretation of objective 
reality validates the faith of the most highly developed 
religious consciousness. 

Causality. The ordinary and the scientific concep- 
tions of cause are inadequate to the task of determining 
the source of the universe. The term ‘‘ First Cause’’ oft- 
en applied to God, involves a contradiction in thought. 
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Cause seeks an explanation of an object by referring it to 
something other than the object itself. We can never at- 
tain the final explanation of anything by this method. 
Having discovered the cause of a thing or an event by this 
method, we must ask, ‘‘ What is the cause of this cause?’’ 
and so on indefinitely. This sets us upon an infinite re- 
gression. Only one thing could arrest this movement 
backward: that would be our arriving in the course of 
our inquiry at something which is the explanation of its 
own being and characteristics. This is what those who 
speak of a ‘‘First Cause’’ seem to think they have done; 
but they mistake in so thinking. The fact is they have 
undertaken the impossible. A cause is in every instance 
some particular of the universe and cannot possibly be 
inclusive of the whole; whereas, what they seek is at once 
self-explanatory and explanatory of all that is. This is 
what they do: at some point they leap over the logical 
chasm between a particular cause and the Ground of the, 
universe. In tracing cause, we can never get to the Uni- 
versal; and the universe must have its origin in the Uni- 
versal, not in a particular. 

The logical procedure is to begin with the Ground of 
the universe; and what we have discovered in our study, 
justifies us in so doing. Reality, both objective and sub- 
jective, demands of rationality a single ground for the 
universe. The universe must have a first principle; and 
that principle must, in the nature of the case, be self-sub- 
sistent and self-explanatory. Such a unitary Ground-Re- 
ality offers the only rational explanation of the being 
and the systematic activity of all the particulars of the 
universe. This ground must also be self-subsistently dy- 
namic—heing which, in being, is active. It must be self- 
determined, for activity has its source in the ground; and 
it must be self-conscious that it may be fully self-deter- 
mined, 2. €., it must be spirit. It is that reality in which 
finite reality is grounded; hence it is trans-finite. The 
Ground thus characterized accords with what the most 
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highly developed religious faith worships as God; and to 
this extent also a rational interpretation of reality valid- 
ates the demands of the religious consciousness. 

3. The nature of the Ground-Reality. The religious 
consciousness in its highest stage conceives the Ground of 
the universe as spirit. Does rationality, in phases not 
specifically religious, agree with this? We have found 
that critical study of reality, both subjective and objec- 
tive, sustains religious faith in this particular; but we 
think it well, before closing this part of our investigation, 
to make inquiry of Cognition. Here we restate in a some- 
what different form what has been previously said, with 
a view to an advanced conclusion. Cognition is possible 
because the subject and the objective world are comple- 
mentaries; they function after the same fundamental or- 
der, and each is necessary to the realization of the other. 
They are distinctions in a whole in which both find real- 
ization. They must have community of nature, else they 
could not be related distinctions in a whole; neither could 
they be complementaries. But they are not upon the same 
level of reality. The object finds its completion in the 
subject when the subject appropriates it for thinking, 
feeling, and action. The subject finds its completion 
through its commerce with the object, but not in the ob- 
ject. It is obvious that the common nature of subject 
and object will be most definitely expressed in that one 
of the two for which the other exists and in which it comes 
to realization. Now, the material object exists for, and 
finds its realization in, the subject, 2. e., in spirit. In 
other words, the nature of the subject as self-conscious 
being transcends and includes the object. The transcend- 
ent and unifying principle of cognition is mind, or spirit. 
That is, the reality common to subject and object is spirit ; 
material objects are embodiments of spirit. Spirit is also 
the transcendent unifying principle of the individual and 
society, and of the universe. The Ground-Reality of the 
universe is spirit. But this is what the religious con- 
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sciousness avers. We conclude, therefore, that a reasoned 
consideration of Cognition sustains the demand of the 
religious consciousness for a Ground-Reality that is 
spirit. 

EXPERIENCES HAVING SPECIFIC RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE. 


I can speak only in general terms of the phases of ex- 
perience now to be considered. It would require lectures, 
instead of a portion of one lecture, to analyze them and 
to determine their significance for the doctrine of the ex- 
istence of God. It would be necessary to deal in detail 
with consciousness of sin and of need of salvation; and 
this would call for a consideration of the possibility and 
prerequisites of salvation, and this would raise the 
question of atonement. Such detail being impossible in 
the time remaining to us, I call attention in the most gen- 
eral way to experiences which have specific religious sig- 
nificance. 

The movement of the universe, as a whole, is toward 
the ideal expression of the varied forms of finite reality; 
that is the end of activity. For man, the end of experi- 
ence is the fullest development of personality. Since man 
is of the order of the universe, it must be that what pro- 
motes the end of the human experience—that is, whatever 
makes for the uplift of aspiration, the ennobling of pur- 
pose and the development of the highest type of person- 
ality—is also of the order of the universe. Being in the 
order of the universe, it must be true to reality, and it has 
the value for rationality that any particular of the uni- 
verse has. Our study of specific religious experiences is 
with a view to noting how they relate themselves to the 
development of a higher and truer selfhood. The follow- 
ing undetailed statement of such experiences is a quota- 
tion, with omissions and minor changes, of wah I have 
said elsewhere.* 


*Introduction to Philosophy (Fletcher), The Macmillan Company, 
pp. 408f. 
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““We aspire to a nobler . . . selfhood, we strive for 
it and are often forced to confess failure. At the best, 
we acknowledge that the task . . . has not been complet- 
ed. We are convinced that the true . . . interpretation 
of life is that there is something better for us than the 
struggle for objects of sense, or mere intellectual attain- 
ment, or position of power. ... There is something of 
infinitely greater moment for us. Our conception of this 
better object . . . may be vague, and our definition of it 
unsatisfactory even to us; but in our best moments we 
have no doubt of its reality... . When we are at our 
best, we are convinced that, if we and all others should 
get a vision of the true end of life and should be obedient 
to that vision, the very struggle to actualize that ideal 
would be better than being content with seeking what 
most of us too easily make the end of life. These are not 
mere illusions. . . .; they are man’s interpretation of the 
significance of the world in which he is; and they are not 
alien to that world. 

‘Consciousness of the need of an aim that is worthy 
the self has in it a religious element; . . . and men have 
turned to religion to learn how they may surely attain the 
end of life. They have sought fellowship with God, as 
One who knew them and the world. And those who are 
most deeply religious declare that in this fellowship they 
have been lifted above their lower selves and have been 
inspired to seek a higher selfhood. . . They attest that 
they have been joined to an ideal which, although never 
perfectly realized by them, has been of inestimable value 
to them. They testify that in this fellowship they have 
not only been aroused to seek the best, but they have been 
aided in the search; and they have found peace. Since 
these experiences tend to incite man to seek what he be- 
lieves to be highest and best, they are obviously at one 
with the law of his development. The individual may err 
in judging what is highest. But to be responsive to what 
one deems the highest is the token of worthy selfhood; 
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and the religious consciousness makes for that. By so 
much as the end of experience is the development. . . of 
the highest expression of finite personality, . .. the re- 
ligious consciousness must be regarded as being in the 
order of the universe. Being in order of the universe, it 
is rational; and it has the value for thought that the uni- 
verse as rational has.’’ 


CONCLUSION. 


We have concluded that the religious consciousness is 
the transcendent principle of the individual, the social, 
and the moral consciousness; and we have found that this 
phase of consciousness, including consciousness of inti- 
mate dependent relationship to the superhuman, is im- 
plicit in man; that it is essential to the full development 
of man as rational; and that it agrees with rational activ- 
ity in seeking a unitary principle for the universe. We 
have likewise discovered that a rational interpretation of 
objective reality sustains the insistent faith of the re- 
ligious consciousness in the reality of a trans-finite self- 
subsistent reality having the attributes of personality. 
We have also found that a rational interpretation of 
Cognition leads to the conclusion that the Primal Reality 
is Spirit. We conclude, therefore, that the religious con- 
sciousness is one of the modes of subjective reality, that 
it is at one with the modes of objective reality, that it is 
rational, and that its demands have the value for thought 
that other rational activity and objective reality have. A 
study of experiences which are specifically religious also 
leads to the conclusion that the order of the universe in- 
cludes the development of the religious consciousness, and 
that a rational interpretation of this phase of conscious- 
ness has consequently the value for thought that the or- 
der of the universe has. The religious consciousness 
thus validated finds its transcendent principle in the One 
God, the Primal Reality, having the attributes of person- 
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ality, a God with whom men may have communion. We, 
therefore, hold as an article of philosophic faith that God, 
the absolute, self-conscious, self-determined Spirit, the 
perfect Reality, in whom personality finds its completion 
and explanation, is and is the Ground of being and ac- 
tivity. ‘‘In him we live and move and have our being.”’ 


ROBERT CALEF AND COTTON MATHER. 


By W. W. Everts, D.D., Roxbury, Mass. 
CALEF IN BOSTON, 1692. 


Two men met in Boston town, 
One a tradesman, frank and bold 
One a preacher of renown. 

Cried the last, in bitter tones, 
Poisoner of the wells of truth; 
Satan’s hireling, thou hast sown 
With his tares the heart of youth. 


Where the thought of man is free, 
Error fears the lightest tones; 

So the priest cried: Sadducee, 
And the people took up stones. 
Spake the simple tradesman then: 
God be judge twixt thou and I. 

All thou knowest of truth hath been 
Unto men, like thee, a lie. 
Falsehoods which we spurn today 
Were the truths of long ago. 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow. 


In the ancient burying ground 

Side by side the twain now lie 

One with humble grassy mound, 

One with marble, pale and high. 

But the Lord hath blest the seed 
Which that tradesman scattered then, 
And the preacher’s spectral creed 
Chills no more the blood of men. 


J. G. Whittier. 


In the year 1677 Robert Calef, then a young man, be- 
came a member of the first Baptist Church in Boston. A 
few years later he was destined to deliver New England 
from a plague, uncalled-for and self-inflicted and, there- 
fore, absolutely humiliating, the witchcraft delusion. It 
is useless to try to defend the court, the church and the 
college of that day by saying that this delusion prevailed 
among all civilized nations at that time. It is enough to 
reply that there was one man, Robert Calef, who, in the 
year 1693, defied the professors, the judges and the min- 
isters and exposed and denounced the abominable fraud. 
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The judges at Salem hesitated after the execution of 
Bridget Bishop as a witch on June 10th, and turned to 
the clergymen of Boston for counsel and advice. And 
what did they receive from the wigged pedants who oc- 
cupied the pulpits in the bloody year 1692? Blind leaders 
of the blind, they both fell into the ditch. The Salem 
Court adjourned for a fortnight to hear the reply of their 
foolish advisers to their unwarranted question. 

At that time the jails of Salem and the adjoining 
towns were filled with prisoners accused by lying children 
of bewitching them. The question was, what should be 
done with these prisoners, many of them already con- 
demned and awaiting trial, and this is the answer, written 
by Cotton Mather and signed by twelve pastors, which 
was given to the judges, June 15th, 1692: ‘‘We cannot 
but recommend unto the government the speedy and vig- 
orous punishment of such as have rendered themselves 
obnoxious according to the directions given in the laws 
of God and the wholesome statutes of the English nation 
for the destruction of witchcraft. We hope that some of 
the accused are yet clear from the great transgression 
laid to their charge.’’ ‘‘The people stood poised upon 
the panic’s brink,’’ as Brooks Adams says (Emancipa- 
tion of Massachusetts, page 223), ‘‘and their pastors 
lashed them in. The Salem trials left a stain upon the 
judiciary of Massachusetts that can never be effaced.’’ 
Drake says (History of Witchcraft, Preface XXX), 
‘‘Some say it was worse in other countries and long after. 
Yes, ignorance and superstition prevailed to as great, if 
not to a greater degree, in Europe than in New England. 
Mental darkness was as dense in Old England as in new.”’ 
A later writer (Moore, Notes on Witchcraft, page 12; 
Am. Antiq. Soe. Proc., 1911, p. 186), has shown that Drake 
was wrong as far as England was concerned for the last 
execution of a witch in that land occurred ten years before 
the tragedy took place at Salem. It was Montague, the 
skeptic, whose voice was raised almost alone among the 
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writers of Europe against the nefarious inquisition. ‘‘It 
is rating our opinions high to roast other people alive 
for them,”’’ he said. 

The Boston shepherds turned wolves, as Calef said, 
and, on July 19th, the judges, Sewall and Stoughton, en- 
couraged by their spiritual advisers, committed the ju- 
dicial murder from which they had instinctively shrunk. 
They hanged nineteen innocent persons, and pressed 
Giles Cory to death. At last Governor Phipps interfered 
and forbade any further executions or trials for witch- 
craft. Russell protested: ‘‘It will be inconvenient if the 
court should fall.’? The only answer was, ‘‘It must fall.”’ 

James Russell Lowell, in his essay on Witchcraft, 
makes the Salem trials seem a little matter, he mentions 
so many other trials that were worse, but Drake (Witch- 
craft XXX 111) refers to it as ‘‘a humiliating and, in 
some respects, a revolting subject.’’ ‘‘The great trans- 
gression,’’ Moore says, ‘‘ was threatening the destruction 
of New England.’’ G. L. Kittredge (Notes on Witchcraft, 
1907, p. 18) admits that ‘‘by common consent it is the 
darkest day in New England History. If the settlers of 
New England were victims of circumstance,’’ he says, 
‘‘they were not its masters. I cannot plead for them the 
baby act. Those who begin by excusing their ancestors 
will end by excusing themselves.’’ George H. Moore 
(Notes on Witchcraft, p. 84) declares that ‘‘the judg- 
ments of posterity ought to echo in tones of thunder the 
faint whispers of helpless, contemporary indignation at 
injustice and cruelty, whether of Kaisers or consuls, 
Popes or Puritans, fanatics or fools, knaves or nobodies 
in authority.’’ Henry Ferguson (Essays on American 
History, p. 77) says that ‘‘the recrudescence of witch- 
craft in Massachusetts may be directly traced to the pub- 
lication of a book styled ‘Memorable Providences Relat- 
ing to Witchcraft,’ which Cotton Mather issued, with an 
introduction by Richard Baxter, in the year 1689, three 
years before the epidemic reached its cliznax at Salem.”’ 
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Governor Phipps, who was a member of Cotton Math- 
er’s church, appointed a special court of seven judges to 
go to Salem and try the witches. One of the judges, 
Richard Saltonstall, of Haverhill, to his honor be it said, 
refused to try the cases and left the bench. Cotton Mather 
was present and urged the use of swift, cross-questions 
to confuse the prisoners. When Rev. Mr. Noyes of Salem 
said to Susan Martin of Amesbury, ‘‘I know that you 
are a witch,’’ she replied: ‘‘ You lie; Iam no more a witch 
than you are a wizard. If you take my life away, God 
will give you blood to drink.’’ Hutchinson (History of 
Massachusetts, Vol. II, p. 56) reports a tradition current 
at Salem that the curse came true, and that the reverend 
gentleman was choked to death with his own blood. 

On the 25th of June, William Milburne, a Baptist 
preacher, was summoned before the court for reflecting 
upon the administration of public justice. His crime was 
the circulation of a petition for signatures of persons who 
opposed the further prosecution of suspected witches on 
specter testimony. ‘‘The innocent will be condemned,’’ 
he said. ‘‘A woeful chain of consequences will follow, in- 
extricable damage will come to this province. Give no 
more credence to specter testimony than the word of God 
alloweth.’’ George H. Moore (Notes on Witches, p. 12; 
Final Notes on Witchcraft, p. 72) says that ‘‘ William 
Milburne, upon examination having owned that he wrote 
the papers and subscribed his name to them, was ordered 
to be committed to prison or give bonds of $200 with two 
sureties to answer at the next session of the Superior 
Court for framing, contriving, writing and publishing 
the said seditious and scandalous papers or writing. Wil- 
liam Milburne was a brother of Jacob Milburne and the 
prosecuting attorney was Thomas Newton, who had se- 
cured the execution of Jacob the year before in New York. 
The magistrates and ministers of 1692 who engineered 
the witchcraft business were the trusted leaders of the 
people.’? That year there was an inter regnum between 
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the old charter and the new. (Milburne’s petition may 
be found in Am. Antiq. Soe. Proc. n. s. Vol. 5. p. 246.) 

The court met again on June 30th. During the pro- 
gress of the trial John Proctor, Jr., wrote from his prison 
appealing from judges and jurymen to the ministers, say- 
ing: ‘‘The inoncency of our case with the enmity of our 
accusers, our judges and the jury, whom nothing but our 
innocent blood will serve, makes us bold to beg and im- 
plore your favor and assistance of this our humble peti- 
tion to his excellency the Governor. Two of the Currier 
sons would not confess anything till they tied them neck 
and heels until the blood was ready to come out of their 
noses,’’ but Cotton Mather said he ‘‘was thankful unto 
God for justice being so far executed among them, and 
that all had died by a righteous sentence.’’ Sewell in his 
diary says that Mather ‘‘rode to the place of execution 
on horseback and harangued the people on the good work 
that they had done.’’ 

On October 11th, two of the Salem judges, Sewell and 
Stoughton, recommended an account of the witch trials 
prepared for publication by Cotton Mather and entitled 
‘Wonders of the Invisible World.’’ Thus, while the 
Governor was condemning the trial, ministers and judges 
were justifying them. Even the legislature, in face of the 
Governor’s prohibition, re-enacted, on October 29th, an 
old Massachusetts law which ordered that ‘‘if any man 
or woman be a witch, that is, hath consulted with a fa- 
miliar spirit, they shall be put to death.’’ As Drake 
says, ‘‘the teachers of the people were themselves grov- 
elling in the mire of superstition. It is not easy to com- 
prehend how men accustomed to literary society should 
be the dupes of such absurdities. They showed a total 
want of judgment, common sense and humanity.’’ Moore 
(Notes, p. 24) says that ‘‘the credulity and vanity of Cot- 
ton Mather account for almost any measure of folly and 
wickedness. After a reversion of popular feeling had 
arisen, his pride and prudence carefully concealed his 
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honest convictions.’’ Drake adds (Witchcraft Delusion 
1866, Preface, p. 201) ‘‘after the tempest had subsided, 
he shuffled out of it. He cast a mist before his readers’ 
eyes, to appear to posterity as one of the first rank of 
men, as he was in his own estimation. But the mist was 
too transparent, and Cotton Mather was regarded as the 
promoter of the witchcraft delusion.’’ Barrett Wendell 
(Life of Cotton Mather, p. 88) says that ‘‘it was the great 
tragedy of witchcraft, I think, that finally broke the pow- 
er of the theocracy. It was almost surely the part that 
Cotton Mather played in it that made his life for 35 years 
a life, at least publicly, of constant, crescent failure. It 
was as early as 1686 that Cotton Mather received a 
special revelation that his chief mission was to fight the 
witches. In 1688 he took a bewitched child into his own 
house and that increased his belief in the reality of the 
devil’s work. His later career was marked by a ridicu- 
lous, by an overweening vanity. No one has borne so 
much of the odium of what was done as he. His books 
tended to stir up public feeling against the witches. His 
conduct and words had as much as any one man’s words 
could have to do with the raising of the paniec.’’ 

J. L. Sibley (Sketches of Harvard Graduates, Vol. 3, 
p. 91) confirms what Wendell had said of the responsi- 
bility of Cotton Mather for the outrages. ‘‘The tendency 
of his books was to extend and increase excitement. He 
was credulous, superstitious, and fond of the marvellous. 
Previous to the witchcraft trials he possessed more pow- 
er and wielded greater influence than any other individ- 
ual ever did in Massachusetts. After this his influence 
declined until at length, he sometimes became the object 
of public ridicule and open insult.”’ G. L. Kittredge 
(Antiq. Soc. Proc. 1911, p. 186) tries to excuse the 
Mathers and the other ministers by saying that 
‘‘the position of the men who believed in witchcraft in 
the 17th century was logically and theologically stronger 
than that of their opponents. The impulse to put a witch 
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to death was no more cruel than for us to hang a mur- 
derer,’’ but Prof. G. L. Burr of Cornell University re- 
plies by saying, ‘‘Mr. Kittredge is more generous than 
he is fair to our ancestors. The superstition of the lowly 
may be met by education, but who shall save us from the 
superstition of the learned?’’ H. C. Lea describes witch 
madness as essentially a disease of the imagination cre- 
ated and stimulated by the persecution of witchcraft. ‘‘I 
should not look for opponents of witcheraft,’’ Burr says, 
‘‘chiefly among theologians, jurists or teachers; theirs are 
the most conservative of professions. They are men of 
systems, of books not of life, doctrinaires, while this is a 
question of common sense. I would look among men of 
practical affairs, men in touch with the people and the 
facts, men of business, men who trust their own human 
intelligence, their own hearts against the dictation of au- 
thority.”’ 

Prof. Burr has correctly described the men who did 
not rise up against the witchcraft delusion, and Robert 
Calef, the man who did. 

After the court that had condemned the witches had 
been dissolved, the deputies, on October 12th, by a di- 
vided vote, 33 to 29, ordered a fast that ‘‘we may be led 
in the right way as to the witcherafts.’’ Evidently the 
minority of 29 thought that it was time not for fasting, 
but for action. The law that had been re-enacted against 
witches was annulled by the English Privy Council. In 
December, Increase Mather reported the condemnation 
of three witches to death. The three graves were all dug, 
he said, but the Governor reprieved the prisoners. A witch 
was freed in Boston on January 3, 1693, but prosecutions 
did not cease until April, when all the remaining suspects, 
one hundred and fifty in number, were liberated by the 
Governor. It was not until 1702 that a bill was passed 
to prevent trial for witchcraft, and not until 1711 that 
the decrees of the judges at Salem were reversed, the 
brand of infamy on the families that had suffered re- 
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moved and some compensation offered to the heirs of the 
twenty victims. It was in 1705 (Drake, p. 203) that 
Michael Wigglesworth wrote to Increase Mather: ‘‘I 
fear that innocent blood has been shed.’’ In 1695 Judge 
Sewall had written in his diary, referring to Neal’s His- 
tory of New England: ‘‘It grieves me to see New Eng- 
land’s nakedness laid open in the business of the Quakers, 
the Anabaptists and the witchcraft trial.’’ The next 
year he wrote a confession of guilt and stood bareheaded 
in the South meetinghouse while it was publicly read: 
*‘T am sensible of the guilt contracted. I am more con- 
cerned than any that I know of. I desire to take the 
blame and shame of it. Asking pardon of men, I pray 
that God will not visit the sin upon myself nor any of 
mine nor upon the land.’’ Unlike Sewall, Judge Stough- 
ton, who was acting Governor at the time of the trial, 
never acknowledged his error in the matter. ‘‘I have no 
such confession to make,”’ he said, ‘‘I have acted accord- 
ing to the best light God has given me.”’ 

As late as 1694 the Mathers, father and son, urged 
ministers to collect ‘‘accounts of remarkables, that is, 
of possessions by spirits,’’ an undertaking in which they 
were assisted by the Rev. Fellows of Harvard College. 
It was not until 1696 that Rev. Samuel Willard came out 
smartingly against the magistrates for not asking God’s 
pardon. Ten years later he was bolder still. ‘‘ The witch- 
craft trials,’’ he said, ‘‘have left a public guilt and blot 
behind them, not time, but only repentance will wipe off.”’ 
He was praised for saying this when his funeral sermon 
was preached, but the praise must be cut short by the 
fact that in a sermon which he preached in November, 
1692, on ‘‘The Signs of the Times,’’ he makes no refer- 
ence to the grievous evil which he deplored too late to 
prevent. 

Andrew D. White, in his ‘‘ Conflict of Science and Re- 
ligion,’’ praises Francis Hutchinson and Wagstaffe for 
opposing witchcraft, but the former did not publish until 
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1718 and the latter’s book was ‘‘quite an inconsiderable 
affair,’? Ferguson says. There is one name to be men- 
tioned with honor in this struggle for righteousness, and 
that is Thomas Brattle, treasurer of Harvard College. 
He wrote (Mass. Histor. Soe. Coll. V, p. 61) a letter at 
the height of the epidemic, a letter that would do him 
greater honor if he had given it to the public. He was 
too cautious for that. ‘‘I should be very loath,’’ he be- 
gins, ‘‘to bring myself into any snare by my freedom with 
you. If God does not graciously appear, New England 
is undone, undone. The Salem gentlemen are possessed, 
at least, with ignorance and folly.’’ This letter did not 
see the light for a full century. This leaves Robert 
Calef as the only writer in New England at the time who 
had convictions which he dared to express. He wanted 
a reformation without tarrying for any. Moore (Notes, 
p. 23) says that ‘‘Calef’s book is unsurpassed in author- 
ity and is a lasting monument to his fame. Nobody but 
Robert Calef ever ventured to violate the injunction which 
was on every avenue to the consciousness of the Mathers: 
‘*Don’t touch me.’’ ‘‘ They thought of nothing but prayers 
and fastings all around as a panacea for their inhuman 
persecution, robberies, and murders on Aceldema, the 
field of blood, on Witches Hill.’’ 

G. L. Burr points out the care and exactness which 
all comparison of Calef’s book with the records seem to 
show.’’ He denies the charge that is made in the ‘‘ Memo- 
rial History of Boston by Poole,’’ that Robert Calef had 
a bitter personal quarrel with Cotton Mather. Poole 
tries to throw suspicion on Calef himself, for he says it 
is not known when Calef was born, or where he was 
buried. Poole did not know that Calef was buried in the 
Kustace St. cemetery in Roxbury, and that the inscrip- 
tion over the grave tells that he was born in 1648. His 
name first occurs in any document in the records of the 
First Baptist Church, Boston, for the year 1677. 
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It was the publication of Cotton Mather’s book and 
his examination of a bewitched Roxbury girl named Mar- 
garet Rule, that first aroused Robert Calef to action. He 
saw in her sufferings, as Wendell says, ‘‘a vulgar cheat,”’ 
and in the conduct of the Mathers ‘‘deliberate connivance 
in her imposture. From his charge of dishonesty the 
name of Cotton Mather has never been cleared to the 
satisfaction of his opponents.”’ 

The wicked purpose on the part of educated leaders 
of public opinion to revive and spread this foul super- 
stition to Boston, compelled Calef, a man without the 
learning of the schools, to come forth like a David to put 
to flight the host of the Philistines who were defiling the 
Lord’s heritage. 

He began by giving an account of Mather’s examina- 
tion of Margaret Rule in September, 1693. This angered 
the minister, who used vituperative language in reply, 
and threatened a libel suit which he did not dare to press. 
The merchant proposed a conference at R. Wilkins’ or 
Benjamin Harris’ bookstore to compare notes as to the 
examination, and he agreed to correct any statement 
made by him which could be proved to be unfair. Cotton 
agreed to come, but dropped that plan also. The layman 
next reviewed the minister’s book, and received hearty 
eurses from the haughty dignitary. As Mather had 
claimed that all the ministers, Dutch, French, as well as 
English, held to his opinion on witches, the persistent op- 
poser of error turned to the French and Dutch ministers 
with an appeal to them to come out boldly and denounce 
the degrading superstition. 

The jurors now began to feel that they had been guilty 
of shedding innocent blood, and confessed that ‘‘they had 
been deluded and mistaken and would not do such a thing 
again for the whole world,’’ but Cotton Mather, chief in- 
stigator of the plot, made no plea of guilty, but sought 
to lay the blame on Governor Phipps, who had stopped 
the whole holocaust. 
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The following quotation from the minister’s medie- 
val dissertation will show what it was that stirred the 
righteous indignation of the doughty Baptist. ‘‘The 
houses of good people are filled with shrieks of children 
and servants who have been torn by invisible hands with 
tortures altogether preternatural. The recent extreme 
measures for the destruction of witchcraft are justified. 
The devil exhibits himself ordinarily as a small black 
man. He has his sacraments; he scratches, bites and 
sticks pins into the flesh; he drops money before sufficient 
spectators out of the air; he carries witches over trees 
and hills. Twenty persons have confessed that they 
signed a book which the devil showed them.’’ 

Calef championed the cause of the innocent because 
no one else dared to do it. He was the first to agitate and 
then to publish against this criminal folly. He dared to 
face the ostracism of the upper classes. Cotton called 
him from the pulpit and in print, ‘‘one of the worst of 
liars,’’ ‘‘a wicked Sadducee,’’ ‘‘a weaver turned minis- 
ter,’’ a ‘‘vile fool,’”’ a ‘‘coal from hell.’’ Mather’s friends 
referred to Calef’s book as ‘‘a firebrand thrown by a 
mad man.’’ 

Calef modestly said: ‘‘Others not appearing, I have 
enforced myself to do what is done. I thank God I have 
the Bible and do judge that sufficient. As in case of a 
fire I thought it my duty to be no longer an idle spectator. 
The disease is so catching and so universal I make no 
apology for endeavoring to prevent any more bloody sac- 
rifices.’’ Calef’s book entitled ‘‘ More Wonders from the 
Invisible World,’’ was finished in 1697, but he could not 
find in Boston a publisher who dared to issue it. It finally 
appeared in England in 1700. The sensation it produced 
when it reached Boston may be imagined after reading a 
few quotations from its spicy pages. 

‘‘T hope I understand my duty better than to imitate 
Mr. Mather in retorting his hard language. If his report 
stands in competition with the glory of God, His truth, 
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and His people’s welfare, I suppose these be too valuable 
to be trampled on for Mr. Mather’s sake. This country 
will be likely to be afflicted again if the same notions are 
still entertained. ‘God has implanted in our conscious- 
ness to judge a miracle,’ Cotton Mather says. It seems 
the light within is here our guide and not the Scripture. 
Such ridiculous and brutish stuff as ‘turning men to cats 
and dogs,’ ‘riding on a pole through the air.’ Mather 
calls Baxter’s book, ‘The World of Spirits,’ ‘an ungain- 
sayable book.’ I know no ungain-sayable book but the 
Bible. What mean these specters that none can see but 
those that have not the use of their reason and senses? 
Plastic spirit! What’s that? Some ink-horn term. So 
hardy and daring are some men, though without one word 
of Scripture proof for it. Sound reason is what I have 
been long seeking for in this country in vain. 

‘You forbade my making a copy of the four pages 
that you let me read. I am not surprised at your caution 
in keeping from the light the crude matters and imper- 
tinent absurdities that are found there. My task is of- 
fensive, but necessary. JI would rather expose myself to 
censure than that it should be omitted. I took it to be a 
call from God to vindicate his truth. The principal actors 
in these tragedies are far from defending their action 
now, but they do not take due shame to themselves. It 
was bigoted zeal stirring up blind and most bloody rage 
against virtuous and religious persons. No one of them 
has testified as the case required against the doctrine and 
practice though they have brought a stain and lasting 
infamy upon the whole country, if not entailing upon 
themselves all the blood of the righteous. 

‘‘T cannot believe that there are several Almighties. 
My letter to Mr. Mather remains unanswered, so that I 
suppose he regards it as either orthodox or as unanswer- 
able. What he says about a thunder storm breaking into 
his house savors too much of enthusiasm. He magnifies 
the devil’s power beyond and against Scripture. Not 
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bringing Scripture to prove his positions shows that 
there is none. If I err I hope you will let me see it by 
Scripture. What do you find in Scripture for your struc- 
ture? If you are deficient in that warrant, the more 
eminent the architect the more dangerous he is. I pray 
that you may be a useful instrument in the removal of 
this popish and heathen superstition. It may be asked 
what need is there of raking up coals that lie buried in 
oblivion, but Satan would like to drag us through the 
pond again by the same cat. This is an affliction far 
exceeding all that ever this country has labored under. 
Those who oppose such a torrent know that they will 
meet with opposition from magistrates, ministers and 
people, and the name of Sadducee, atheist, witch, will be 
east after them. God is able to protect those who do their 
duty herein against all opposers. 

‘‘Mr. Mather’s language sounds more like that of a 
manichee or a heathen than like that of an orthodox be- 
liever.”’ 

Robert Calef’s continued attacks upon Cotton Mather 
troubled the learned man’s conscience a little, for in Jan- 
uary, 1697, he commits to his diary these words: ‘‘dis- 
couraging thoughts as if unavoidable marks of the divine 
displeasure must overturn my family, because, when the 
inextricable storm from the invisible world assailed the 
country I did not appear with vigor enough to stop the 
proceedings of the judges.’’ On June 10th, 1698, he makes 
another note, saying that ‘‘Calef’s book against him was 
finished.’’ On that account he devoted the day to fasting. 
When the book reached Boston, November 5, 1700, he 
spent another day in fasting. For the 5th month, the 
second day of 1701, he writes: ‘‘the enemies of the 
churches are set with implacable enmity against myself, 
and one vile fool, Robert Calef, is employed by them to 
go on with more of his filthy scribbling.”’ 

Increase Mather, then President of Harvard College, 
took what he called ‘‘the wicked book and had it burned 
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in front of Stoughton Hall. Calef was driven out of 
Boston, and he settled in Roxbury where he was more 
highly esteemed than in the neighborhood of the Mathers. 
Cotton’s son Samuel wrote in 1728: ‘‘there was a certain 
disbeliever in witchcraft that wrote against my father’s 
book, but the man is dead, and his book died long before 
him.’’ This prediction did not prove true, for four 
American editions of Calef’s book have been called for. 

John Eliot, in his biographical sketch of Calef, says 
that the book Cotton Mather’s friends published in reply 
to Calef’s had on its frontispiece the motto: ‘‘ Truth will 
come off Conqueror.’’ ‘‘ This proves a satire upon them,’’ 
he says, ‘‘because Calef obtained a complete triumph.’’ 
Charles W. Upham, who in 1833 vindicated Calef at the 
expense of the reputation of the Mathers, says that ‘‘Ca- 
lef’s book drove the devil out of the preaching, the lit- 
erature and the popular sentiment of the world. It struck 
a blow at the whole system of popular superstition under 
which it reels to this day.’’ 

Drake says that ‘‘Calef wrought a revolution in the 
mind of men;’’ and Savage that ‘‘the book prevented a 
renewal of the horrible tragedies;’’ and Brooks Adams 
that ‘‘it dealt a death-blow to the witchcraft superstition 
in New England.’’ 

Whether the burning of Calef’s book produced a re- 
action or simply brought the opposition to President 
Mather to a head, the fact remains that a few weeks after 
his auto da fe at Harvard he was ousted from the presi- 
dency. Another author makes bold to assert that ‘‘the 
descendants of Calef rank as high as those of the Math- 
ers,’’ and, seeing that Warren, the hero of Bunker Hill, 
the lover of civil liberty, came out of the loins of Calef, 
the lover of religious liberty, the claim may not be an 
exaggeration after all. 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 
By REVEREND SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The question of questions for mankind, the question 
that lies behind all others and is more practical than any, 
is the knowledge of the qualities of mind that constitute 
the ground and reason of the universe. And a second 
no less fundamental and practical is the knowledge of the 
relation between the life of the universe and the life of 
man. The Son of Man proves Himself to be the Son of 
God because He meets this need and answers these ques- 
tions. 

The Son of Man comes into the world that He may 
seek and save the lost. He comes to reveal God to man 
and reveal man to himself. He comes to show us the 
divine relation of our being and to certify that we belong 
to good and not to evil. He comes to redeem us from 
evil and establish us in the will of God. He comes to form 
in us His own mind and to send us out into the world to 
live as the children of the Most High. It matters much in 
every man’s life whether he regards himself as an out- 
cast made for sin and death, or whether he regards him- 
self as the child of the Eternal, made for glory and 
honor and immortality. It makes all the difference be- 
tween zero and infinity whether a man has a low or a high 
estimate of his own nature and life and duty. 


iL 


The Relation of Christ to the World and to Man. 
There is a conviction growing in the minds and hearts of 
men that the solution of the great problems of man and 
of society are to be found in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We never shall be able to understand the 
relation between the divine and the human till we know 
something of the relation between Christ and the crea- 
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tion itself. In these divine heights we shall find the truth 
wee can illumine our darkness and give us certainty in 
e. 

1. The life of Christ is the life of the world. The 
scriptural teaching on this subject is clear and unmis- 
takable. The world has its root and ground and reason 
in Jesus Christ; He is the beginning, the life and the end 
of all things. ‘‘He is the beginning of the Creation of 
God’”’ (Rev. 3:14), says the one who saw the Apocalypse. 
Here Christ is called the beginning, the primitive source, 
the originating idea, the constitutive power of the whole 
creation. This truth runs like a thread of gold through 
the entire New Testament, and to tear out this thread 
is to mar the whole fabric. The Fourth Gospel has as its 
starting point the Word who was in the beginning with 
God. ‘‘ All things were made by him, and apart from him 
was not anything made that hath been made”’ (John 1:3). 
Again: ‘‘He was in the world and the world was made by 
him, and the world knew him not.’’ Very plain and ex- 
plicit is the statement that all things were made through 
the Word; and this Word is the Christ who became flesh 
and tabernacled among men. The Christ who is called 
the Son of God’s love, the image of the invisible God, the 
first born of all creation is the medium of God’s creative 
thought and activity. Thus Paul teaches that in Him 
‘were all things created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions, or principalities or powers; all things have 
been created through him and unto him, and he is before 
all things, and in him all things consist’’ (Col. 1:16, 17). 
This means that creation has its source in Christ and its 
meaning in Him, and that He is the constitutive and sus- 
taining life of all things. The created universe has its 
reason in the Son who is its upholder and its life. The 
universe begins in Him and it lives in Him; it is through 
Him and unto Him. 

It has been pointed out by different students of Scrip- 
ture that the divine life manifest in creation is not the 
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Father, but the Son. It is the Son who speaks out in the 
facts and phenomena of creation; it is the Son who 
upholds all things by the word of His power and sustains 
the life of the world; it is the Son who is the life of the 
world and the light of men. The seer beholds the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne and of the four living beasts 
and the four and twenty elders, and he wants us to see 
that Jesus Christ is the central fact in the universe. In 
the New Testament the truth is made very plain that the 
Father, the eternal and invisible fountain of life and 
light, who dwells in glory which no man can approach, 
never does anything except in and through the Son. In 
the Word, the eternal and infinite wisdom becomes ex- 
plicit and visible, and we may say that the created world 
is the thoughts of Christ made visible and actual. Do 
you know what this means? It means that this universe 
is Christian from center to circumference; it means that 
the principles of Christliness are woven into the very 
warp and woof of things; it means that the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus is the law of the whole uni- 
verse of God; it means that this universe is bound fast 
to Christ and is held in the arms of His infinite love. And 
it means also that our life has its roots and ground in the 
life of Christ; it means that in Him we all live and move 
and have our being; it means that the One who framed 
the heavens has outplanted some of His own life in each 
one of us; it means that we are created in Christ Jesus un- 
to good works and holy living. The life of Christ is re- 
vealed in every mighty throb of rhythmic life throughout 
the wide creation. And the life of Christ is the life that 
lives in us, for it is the Son of God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 
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One Spirit—His 
Who bore the platted thorns with bleeding brows 
Rules universal nature. Not a flow’r 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of His unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes 
In grains as countless as the sea side sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 


2. The Son of Man is the visible revelation of the di- 
vine life of the world. The Christ was in the world long 
before His Incarnation, and the Incarnation is the revela- 
tion of a fact and not the beginning of a process. He was 
in the world, says John, and the world was made by Him, 
and the world knew Him not. From the beginning the 
Christ was present, upholding all things, causing the sun 
to shine and the rain to fall, giving men fruitful seasons 
and blessing them in countless ways. It was Christ’s 
beauty that men saw in the beauty of the earth and sky; 
it was His Light that they beheld in the light of the sun 
and stars; it was His bounty that they enjoyed in the 
fruitful season and the rich harvest; it was His love 
that they felt in every word and work of God. It was 
the Christ who had been bringing forth out of His store- 
house the good things of God and giving them unto men. 
It was the Christ who gave men life and sought them in 
love and compassion. 

But—and this is the saddest thing of all—this makes 
the tragedy of the world’s life—‘‘He was in the world 
and the world was made by him and the world knew him 
not.’? Men did not know who it was that ministered to 
them in giving them richly all things to enjoy. But at 
last He becomes visible in a human life, and manifests 
Himself to the children of men. 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 
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But alas, the world did not know Him and men failed to 
discern the Christ when He appeared. The flowers knew 
Him and bowed before Him. The winds and waves knew 
‘Him and hushed themselves in silence at His feet. At 


Cana 
“The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.” 


But when the Son of Man came to His own people, to men 
and women of His chosen race, they received Him not. 
At birth He was driven to the stable because there was 
no room for Him in the inn. One day in His own world 
He sat by the wayside and begged a cup of water, and was 
refused. In His own village men conspired against Him, 
and He was driven out of Nazareth as a common outcast. 
They knew Him not; that was the explanation of it all; 
for had they known Him, surely they never would have 
crucified their Saviour and King. 

3. In the life of the Son of Man one great truth be- 
comes plain: He is the revelation of the divine relations 
of our life. The Christ who from the begininng has been 
in the world, who is the life and light of men, at last be- 
comes visible in a human form and walks and talks with 
men. It was many a long year before the disciples grew 
into the consciousness of all that this life meant to them 
and to the world. But as the years pass they slowly en- 
ter into the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, that truth which 
in a way is the central truth of all truths, the one great 
truth that explains all other truths. The Son of Man is 
a witness to the true relations of our life; He has come 
to make us know that the roots of our life are in the life 
of Christ; He has come to certify to us that we belong to 
Christ as the sheep belongs to the shepherd, and that we 
are united to Him as the Branch is a part of the Vine. ‘‘I 
am the Vine; ye are the Branches; apart from me ye can 
do nothing,’ (John 15:15). ‘‘You are to live in me and 
I am to live in you. We are one; for My Father is your 
Father and My God is your God.”’ 
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We know how this great truth took possession of the 
Apostle Paul and how it changed and blessed and thrilled 
him. He becomes what may truly be called a Christ-in- 
toxicated man. Once, he tells us, he had not known Christ, 
and so he had opposed Him and persecuted His people. 
But there came an hour in his life when he saw the Lord 
Jesus Christ and from that day he is anew man. Then 
it was that he really began to live, and all the years before; 
that hour he counted as worse than wasted. The years 
pass, years of consuming toils and heavy trials, but 
through all those years his life is true to the one note; 
Christ lives in me and I live by Him. Ask him after all 
these years what he thinks of his old life; ask him also 
what Jesus Christ means to him now. ‘‘ What do I think 
of my old life, that life that I lived before I knew Jesus 
Christ? Oh, it is all gone, and it signifies nothing; why 
I count everything but nothing that I may win Christ and 
be found in him. What does Jesus Christ mean to me 
now? Oh, he is my Lord, my Life, my All. To me to live 
is Christ. I live, no, not I but Christ liveth in me, and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live in the life of 
the Son of God.’’ 

The life of man is the life of Christ in man. And now 
the wonderful truth begins to break upon our souls in 
all its meridian splendor. We are created in Christ 
Jesus; He is the life of our lives. Our life is an outplant- 
ing of Christ’s life; it is Christ who has made us and 
sustains our life; it is Christ in whom we live and move 
and have our being; it is Christ’s life that throbs in every 
heartbeat and stirs in every soul. 

4. The relation between Christ and man is thus a 
natural and vital relation. In all ages men have held fast 
to the truth that Christ is their life and that He is the 
author of their salvation. In various ways they have 
sought to explain this truth and to make it real to the 
soul. Thus, they have said that God chooses men in 
Christ Jesus before the foundation of the world, and 
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those whom He chooses He calls and regenerates and at- 
taches to Himself. In this doctrine of election there is 
a great truth that must never be overlooked, the truth that 
it is God who chooses men and binds them to Himself. But 
sometimes that doctrine has been set forth in such a nar- 
row and partial way as to obscure the truth and to cast 
a shadow over the eternal throne. In these narrow and 
misleading doctrines the choice of God is wholly arbitrary 
and the relation between God and man in some way de- 
pends upon the will of man. But the truth as it is in 
Christ is immeasurably larger and diviner than this, and 
it makes us know that God has a will of love and blessing 
for all mankind; it makes us know that the relation be- 
tween God and man is grounded in the very nature of 
man himself. In these doctrines, it must be said, there is 
the recognition of the truth that the initiative is with God 
and that what we are to Christ depends first af all upon 
what Christ is to us. But not always have men entered 
into the full and blessed truth as it is in Christ, that 
Christ’s relation to men is rooted in the very nature of 
man himself; also that Christ’s relation to some men 
grows out of His relation to all men; and that what Christ 
does in some men He is seeking to do in all men. There 
is a natural and vital relation between Christ and men; 
we men are created in Christ Jesus; the Head of every 
man is Christ. Some men do not know this, and so they 
do not live as Brothers of Christ and as Sons of God. 
Some men will not believe this, and so they deny their 
relation to Christ and seek to set up in life for them- 
selves. But whether men know it and believe it or not, 
the fact remains that they were created in Christ and 
Christ is the Head of every man. 

There is a natural and vital relation between Christ 
and man, and this relation determines all that Christ does 
for men and all that men may be become in Christ. The 
race of men is created in Christ Jesus; He is the Head 
of every man; the relation between Christ and ourselves 
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we did not create and we cannot annul. The Apostle 
Paul sets forth this same truth in another significant 
statement. In Christ Jesus ‘‘there cannot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcision and uncireumcision, barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bondman, freeman, for Christ is everything and in 
all.’’ (Col. 3:11.) An honored teacher has left on rec- 
ord the joy that thrilled through him when he first real- 
ized this truth. ‘‘It was a great day in my experience,”’ 
says President Strong, ‘‘when I perceived that there is 
a natural relation between Christ and all men, that pre- 
ceded the Incarnation.’’ It is a great day in any man’s 
life when he realizes that he was made for life in Christ 
and that Christ is the ground and principle of his life and 
of all life. This relation between Christ and men did 
not begin when Christ came into the world, and was born 
in Bethlehem; the fact is, Christ came into the world and 
was born in Bethlehem because there was a vital rela- 
tion between Himself and man. This is the argument of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and it is very striking. ‘‘ Both 
he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of 
one (Father) ; for which cause he is not ashamed to call 
them brothers,’’ (Heb. 2:11). Because the many sons 
were partakers in flesh and blood, He the one Son took 
part in the same, that He might complete the fellowship 
of the Son with the sons and that He might deliver us 
from the power of sin and death. Men are not the broth- 
ers of Christ because Christ came in the flesh, but Christ 
came in the flesh because men were His brothers. The 
relation between Christ and man is grounded in the very 
purpose of Christ and the very life of man. The Incarna- 
tion it may be said is the visible revelation and fulfill- 
ment of a relation that is natural and vital and eternal. 
This was the early faith of the church, and alas, it 
was a sorry day for the world when men departed from 
this great truth. This is the truth that runs like a thread 
of gold through all the New Testament writings and binds 
them together in one great purpose. This was the truth 
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which the early Fathers of the Church used to teach in 
such bold and persuasive language. Thus Justin Martyr 
writes: ‘‘He is the Word of whom every race of men 
are partakers.’’ Thus also Clement of Alexandria, one 
of the most spiritual of the teachers of the Church, says: 
‘‘Wherefore his are all men; some actually know him, 
others not as yet; some as friends, others as faithful la- 
lorers, others as bondservants. He it is who gives to the 
Greeks their philosophy... for he is the Saviour not of 
these or those, but of all.’’ And Augustine, in some re- 
spects the greatest teacher of all, writes in his Retrac- 
ttions: ‘‘The things which is now known as the Christian 
Religion existed among the ancients, and in fact was with 
the human race from the beginning.’’ The Fathers of the 
Church taught that the soul of man is naturally Christian 
and that there is a natural relation between Christ and 
all men. 

One of the clearest and most satisfactory statements 
of this truth is found in a letter of Frederic Denison 
Maurice to his mother. It seems that his mother had 
come to believe in the most extreme form of Election, and 
was greatly troubled by the question whether or not she 
was one of the elect. This distress of the mother was 
a great anxiety to the son, and so he writes her a letter. 
‘“Now, my dearest mother, you wish and long to believe 
yourself in Christ; but you are afraid to do so, because 
you think there is some experience that you are in him 
necessary to warrant that belief. Now, if any man, or 
an angel from heaven, preach this doctrine to you, I say 
let him be accursed. You have this warrant for believ- 
ing yourself in Christ, that you cannot do one loving act, 
you cannot obey one of God’s commandments, you cannot 
pray, you cannot hope, you cannot love, if you are not in 
him. But God says, Pray, pray, hope, love: God bids 
me do that. He has constituted me to do that, not some- 
thing else, but just that... What then do I assert? Is 
there no difference between the believer and the unbeliev- 
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er? Yes, the greatest difference. But the difference is 
not about the fact, but precisely in the belief of the fact. 
God tells us; In him, that is in Christ, I have created all 
things, whether they be in heaven or on earth. Christ is 
the head of every man. Some men believe this; some 
men disbelieve it. Those men who disbelieve walk after 
the flesh. They do not believe that they are joined to an 
Almighty Lord of Life,—One who is mightier than the 
world, the flesh and the devil,—One who is nearer to them 
than their own flesh. They do not believe this, and, 
therefore, they do not act upon this belief. The truth is 
that every man is in Christ; the condemnation of every 
man is that he will not own the truth; he will not act as 
if it were true; he will not believe that which is the truth, 
that except he were joined to Christ he could not think, 
breathe, live a single hour.’’ The great truth is as clear 
as sunlight: The life of Christ is the life of all life; we 
men are created in Christ Jesus unto good works; our 
rightful life is life in Christ; and apart from Christ we 
are nothing and can be nothing. But we must pass on to 
consider the other aspect of this truth. 


II. 


The Realization of the Christ life in man. In view of 
what has been said we are now in a better position to 
understand that work which God is carrying forward in 
the lives of men. In the light of this truth we can under- 
stand that work which Christ is seeking to fulfill to His 
people. And in the light of this truth we can see also 
what is that great work which we are called to do in the 
lives of others. That we may come to know Christ, that 
Christ may be formed in us, that the Christ who is formed 
in us may be formed in all men—this is the real inner 
meaning of the gospel of God and the discipline of life; 
this is the divine purpose in the work of Christ and in the 
operations of the Spirit. 
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1. The Christ life in man is seeking to fulfill itself in 
making man like Jesus Christ. What is man? How 
shall we think of him? The highest and truest concep- 
tion we can form of man is this, that his life is the point 
at which the divine life of the world manifests itself, the 
life of man is the outplanting of the divine life; man is 
the Branch of the Vine, that is he is the point at which 
the life of the Vine reveals its nature and purpose. Our 
life is an outplanting of Christ’s life; it is Christ who 
has made us and sustains our life; it is Christ in whom 
we live and move and have our being. And now this life 
in man is seeking to fulfill itself in making us like Christ 
in character and life; the life of the Vine is flowing in the 
Branch that the Branch may bring forth the fruit of 
the Vine; the Elder Brother has come to tell us, the wan- 
dering children, of our true home in the family of God. 
The life of the world is the life of Christ, and the life 
of the world is aspiring after Christ. There is a Christ- 
ward tendency in all things; the order of the world is a 
divine order and that order is toward Christ. There is an 
upward and Christward pressure in all things, in all 
plants, in all worlds, in all societies, in all men. The life 
of Christ which fills creation is struggling up through 
nature and man to Christ who is their source and their 
goal. In all things we find Christ, and Christ is in all 
things and in alllives. There isa great force and beauty 
in those reputed words of Christ, recently found in an old 
manuscript. ‘‘ Raise the stone and I am there; cleave the 
wood and I am there.’’? There is a profound truth also 
in the words of the German mystic: ‘‘The life of God 
sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal, wakes in the 
man.’’ From the very first the life of Christ has been 
present in the world as the life of all life, but it is only 
in man that His life becomes conscious and self-conscious. 
What at first was an unconscious tendency becomes at 
last a self-conscious apprehension. There came a time in 
Paul’s life when he became conscious of the meaning of 
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his life, when the Christ life in him came to full and clear 
self-consciousness; and now he says: ‘‘I live, yet not I 
but Christ liveth in me.”’ 

The Christ comes in the flesh that He may fulfill and 
crown our human life. The Christ comes to reaffirm and 
fulfill the eternal relations which we sustain to Him. The 
Christ comes and lives as the sons of men that the sons of 
men may become like the Son of God. It was God’s pur- 
pose from the beginning to make us like Jesus Christ, 
our Elder Brother. It was God’s design that we should 
live not in ourselves but in His Son. In sin and self-will 
man has tried to break away from God; he has denied his 
dependence upon God and has sought to live for himself; 
man with his little measure of life has tried to cut himself 
off from the infinite fountain of life. The Branch has 
sought to make itself independent of the Vine and to live 
for itself. The Son has shaken off the Father’s hand 
and has taken his portion of goods and gone off into the 
far country. 

But in the face of all the sin and self-will of man 
stands the Lord Jesus Christ to witness to the fact that 
we belong to God, to make us see that the life which we 
possess is life that God has given, to reveal the truth 
that our life from moment to moment is sustained and 
fed by the divine life, and to call us back to those divine 
and spiritual heights which are native to us. The Incar- 
nation revealed and fulfilled those relations which it was 
God’s good pleasure that man should sustain himself. 
The Incarnation of Christ reveals the glorious truth that 
our humanity belongs to God and that man is made for a 
great and divine end. The Incarnation is at once a revela- 
tion of God and a revelation of man. The Son of Man is 
the revelation in flesh and blood of God’s idea of a man. 
He is the type of that divine man which the Holy Spirit 
is mothering into being. He is the promise and potency 
of the Christ life that is being formed in us. Once the 
divine life, the life which is the life of the world, flowered 
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and fruited in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man who 
was the Son of God. Now the Christ life, the life which 
is the life of our lives, is working in us that we may be- 
come like our Head in character and destiny. My life is 
Christ’s life in me, and the Christ life in me is seeking to 
become like the divine life in Christ. I was created in 
Christ Jesus, that Christ Jesus might be created in me. 
This is the meaning of my life here in the flesh; this is the 
great end for which I was made; to fall below this end is 
to miss my true destiny; the sin of the world is in man’s 
refusal to live in Christ, and to let Christ be his life. 

2. Man’s true life is life in Christ. It is important 
that we get this great truth well to heart, for it is all- 
determining in life. We are created in Christ Jesus, says 
the Apostle; I would have you know that the Head of ev- 
ery man is Christ. Perhaps we can best illustrate this 
truth by Christ’s own parable of the Vine and Its 
Branches. I am the Vine, says the Master, Ye are the 
Branches. The Vine be it remembered is the whole plant, 
root, stem, branches, leaves, fruit, everything. The 
Branch, be it also remembered, is but a part of the Vine 
and it lives at all as it lives in the Vine. The Branches 
are made to live in the Vine and they find their true life 
as they live in the Vine. This is more than a mere figure 
of speech that the Master uses; but He wants us to see 
that the Vine and its Branches is a parable of human life 
and its relation; He wants us to see that by a law as old 
as the creation and as real as life itself, man is created 
that he may live in Christ and that Christ may live in him.. 

We are made that we may live in Christ. It is Christ 
who has made us and chosen us that we should live in 
Him and that He should live in us. I need not tell you 
that men have not always believed this; in fact it has 
come about that men have believed the very opposite of 
this. The Tempter comes to man as he came to our first 
parents with his questions and his slanders. God is noth- 
ing to you, and you are nothing to Him; He has no real 
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interest in you and no real claim upon you; assert your- 
self and be independent. Be free, be yourself. In all 
ages men have acted upon this policy until by and by they 
came to believe that the devil’s slander is the very truth 
of God. But the Son of Man becomes Incarnate and 
dwells among us that He may reveal the true relations of 
our life and may answer the slanders of the evil one. 
And He comes to us to tell us that God is our Father and 
that He is our Brother; He comes to tell us that we are 
made for righteousness and life and that our true life is 
in Sonship and Brotherhood. He comes to refute every 
slander against God and to redeem us from the bondage 
of sin; He comes to show us our true life and to eall us 
back to our rightful place in the family of God. We had 
supposed that we should find our true life in self-seeking 
and self-living; and Christ certifies that we shall find our 
true life in sonship and service. 

We are created in Christ Jesus and our true life is 
hfein Him. We had supposed that by some acts and arts 
of our own we must attach ourselves to Christ, but the 
truth as it is in Christ is infinitely larger and richer than 
this. We live in Christ as the Branch lives in the Vine, 
and it is simply for us to accept our place in Him and re- 
ceive the life which He is pouring into our lives. We do 
not have to engraft ourselves in Christ by some efforts 
and works of our own, but we are called rather to live in 
Him and remain in fellowship with our Lord. ‘‘Men sub- 
sist naturally in Christ,’’ says Principal Simon, ‘‘and 
they have to cut themselves off from Him if they are to 
be separate. We do not have to create the relation (be- 
tween Christ and ourselves) we have simply to accept, to 
recognize, to ratify it. Rejecting Christ is not simply 
refusal to become one with Christ, it is refusal to remain 
one with him, refusal to let him be our life.’’ This life 
in Christ is our normal life and our natural destiny, and 
the man who falls below this through his failure to live in 
Christ falls below his true life and misses his high destiny. 
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The Christian is the normal man. The sinner is so much 
less than a man. 

3. And this shows us the great work which Christ is 
seeking to do in men. He is seeking us that He may de- 
liver us from our false life and may bring us unto Him- 
self our true life. The Son of God becomes the Son of 
Man that the sons of men may become the sons of Gow. 
The Son of Man comes into the world and lives among us 
that we may come unto God and may find our true life. 
He has made us and we belong to Him, and like the Good 
Shepherd He comes seeking His own that He may save 
them. 

This was the great truth that broke the stubborn will 
of Saul the Pharisee and transformed him into Paul 
the Apostle. For years this man had been seeking God 
and trying to come into relations with Him; ‘‘according 
to the strictest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. As 
touching the righteousness that is in the Law I was blame- 
less.’’ But with it all I was not satisfied and I knew no 
peace; with it all I was not sure of my standing and had 
no conscious fellowship with God. But one day, on the 
Damascus road, a new hight from heaven burst upon my 
soul. In that Heavenly Vision the true Lord of my life 
was revealed unto me. I found that Christ had been seek- 
ing me all the years and I did not know Him. Christ had 
been seeking me that He might save me from myself and 
might bring me into my true life. I had been trying to 
attach myself to God and to hold fast to Him; and now 
I saw that God had bound me to Himself and was holding 
me in His arms of love. I thought that I must seek God, 
and behold, God had been seeking me. All the years He 
had been seeking me, bringing all influences to bear upon 
me, to this end that He might bring me unto God and 
might reveal His Son to me. He loved me, He sought 
me, He saved me. 

This work of Christ in the life of the Apostle is sim- 
ply an illustration of the work which He is seeking to do 
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in every man’s life. The Christ is seeking us that He 
may bring us to Himself and may form in us His own 
mind. Look across the world and what do you see? Men 
wandering from God and yet hungering for God; and God 
seeking man and clinging fast to him through all his sin. 
He is seeking us by His providence, in and through the 
trials that come to us. The way of self-will and disobedi- 
ence is a hard way, and God lets us fall into troubles and 
bruise ourselves that we may learn that we are in the 
wrong way and may turn back home. He is seeking us 
in His Son who comes out to the wilderness seeking for 
the sheep that has gone astray. He is seeking us through 
His Spirit who is convicting us of sin and righteousness 
and of judgment, not that He may condemn us with the 
sin but that He may save us from it, and may bring us 
into His own life. We belong to Christ; He comes seek- 
ing His own; and oh, the pity of it, oh the shame of it; 
we will not yield unto Him, we will not come back home. 
4. In the light of all this we see the real nature and 
shame of man’s sin. We are created in Christ Jesus, that 
we may be Sons of God and Brothers of Christ. We are 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, that we may live 
in Christ and may find our life in fellowship with God’s 
Son. This is our true life, our rightful destiny. But, 
alas, man has denied his relation to God; he has sought 
to find life and happiness in and of himself. The Branch 
has denied the Vine and has cut itself off from the Vine. 
And in so doing we have fallen into black and hideous 
sin. In so doing the Branch has decreed its own death. 
This makes us know what a hideous excuseless thing 
sinis. Sin is the Branch refusing to live in the Vine. Sin 
is the child of God refusing to live as a child in the 
Father’s house. Sin is man choosing to stoop when God 
calls him to rise. Sin ruins God’s fairest creation and 
mars the divine image of man. Sin turns out the angel 
and enthrones the beast. We shall never see the real 
enormity of sin till we see the work that it does and the 
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havoc that it causes, how it mars the divine image in man, 
how it dims the light of God in the soul, how it dethrones 
man and sinks him down to the lowest degradation, how 
it unmakes and dehumanizes man and turns the child of 
God into the slave of sin. Sin is inhuman. It is unnat- 
ural. Itis contrary to our nature. It is something alien 
to us. It makes one something less than man. It is a 
degradation of oneself. It is a kind of moral insanity. 
Sin is the one only thing in the world that God hates, and 
He hates sin with a hot and infinite hatred. According 
to Christ we are to have no fear of those who would kill 
the body, but we are to fear anyone or anything that may 
lead us into sin. We are to cut off a right hand or pluck 
out a right eye rather than have one of these members 
become the occasion of sin. The more fully we enter into 
this great truth of the gospel, the more really we have the 
mind of Christ, the more hotly and intensely we will learn 
to-hate sin in all its forms and features. 

Sin must never be accepted as a matter of course and 
taken for granted. Not always have men so thought; 
nay worse, in the name of theology men have sometimes 
declared that sin is natural to man. And so it has 
come about that men have accepted sin as a matter of 
course and have been too well content to live as aliens 
from the Kingdom of God. But let us once and forever 
have done with these doctrines of darkness and these 
apologies of sin. We are created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. Our true life is life in Christ. 

And this is the real ground of condemnation, that man 
who belongs to God will not live for God; that man who 
is made for righteousness should prefer sin; that man 
who lives by the life of Christ should refuse to ratify the 
relation and should seek to live for himself. If we were 
aliens and outcasts, if we were made for sin and death, 
if Christ is nothing to us till we believe in Him, then our 
sin and disobedience would not be so black and shameful. 
But we are created in Christ Jesus for good works; we are 
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made to be the children of God and the Brothers of 
Christ; we are made for glory and honor and immortal- 
ity; we belong not to the Kingdom of death and darkness, 
but to the Kingdom of life and light. And some men will 
not live in Christ that they may bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit ; they will not believe in the redemption that 
Christ has wrought, but prefer to live in sin and death. 

And this makes us know the great and blessed mean- 
ing of that experience we know as conversion. We were 
created in Christ Jesus and He is the life of our lives and 
the source of all good. But some men will not believe this 
truth. They.rather believe a lie. They will not accept 
their place in Christ. They will not live their true life. 
And this is sin, this failure to believe in Christ, this re- 
fusal to let Him be our life. But some men believe the 
truth as itis in Christ. They recognize and ratify their 
relation to Him. They rejoice to live in Christ and to 
have Christ live in them. And this is conversion, life, 
justification, peace, power, everything. 


a1; 


The True Work of Man. Inthe light of all this we see 
clearly the meaning of our life and the work we have to 
do. Man is here that Christ may live in him, that Christ 
may be formed in him, that the life in man may become 
like its source and original, that man may possess that 
quality of life that we call Divine, Christly, Eternal. 

1. The Son of Man claims oneness with us all; He 
claims us all for sonship and righteousness and life. Our 
true life is life in Christ. And when we come back to 
Him and yield to His will we come back to ourselves and 
begin to live our true life. The Son of Man comes to 
claim us for life, for righteousness, for the Kingdom. We 
belong to Christ, we are made for His Kingdom and for 
His righteousness. Therefore, we are bound by every 
reason that can move the heart of man to reckon our- 
selves to be one with Christ and to live in glad and con- 
scious fellowship with Him. 
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2. In the light of this great truth we can look upon 
men with a new sense of hope and confidence. As we 
stand before the soul of man, all blighted and disfigured 
as it is by sin, with its original lineaments marred and 
its original glory dimmed, we can realize that here is one 
who is made for something better, who is made for glory 
and honor and immortality. And as we speak to the soul 
of man all blind and deaf as it is by neglect and dis- 
obedience, we can know that there is a divine ally in ev- 
ery man’s breast, that somewhere within the soul there is 
a chord that can vibrate to the divine appeal. It is the 
Christ in men that is struggling against their sin and self- 
will and is seeking to bring them out of their sin and to 
bring them unto God. Thomas Erskine is right when he 
says that it is Christ’s suffering voice that speaks in the 
conscience of every man. Men may not know it, but the 
stirrings and strivings in their hearts and consciences are 
the sweet persuasions of the Indwelling Christ. William 
Penn realized this also when he declared that he preached 
from the Christ within himself to the Christ in men. 
‘What should any man preach from, but Christ? And 
what should he preach people to, but Christ in them the 
hope of glory?’’ John Wesley believed this with all his 
heart and it made him such a power for God with the 
children of men. He believed that there is a divine na- 
ture in all men that will answer to the direct appeal of one 
who himself possesses a genuine spiritual experience. It 
is sadly true that men inherit by birth the sins and in- 
firmities of the race; but it is also gloriously true that 
men partake by their very existence in the redemption 
which Christ has wrought. It is sadly true that sin is in 
us and around us ready to defile and defeat us, but it is 
also divinely true that Christ is in us striving against our 
sins and seeking to bring us unto God. There is not one 
reason in the world why a single soul should continue one 
hour longer in the service of sin. There is every reason 
in the world why every man should leave his sin and re- 
turn unto God. 
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There are two great lessons which grow out of all 
this, which all men need to learn. For one thing this 
makes us know the real meaning of that work which God 
is carrying forward in our lives, a work which we are 
to promote in every way, a work in which we shall find 
our life’s true end and glory. That we may be delivered 
from sin, that Christ may be formed in us, that we may 
know Him and have His spirit, that we may grow up into 
Him in all things so that the mind of Christ may become 
our mind, in a word that Christ may be fully incarnate 
in us, this is the meaning of life, this is the one object 
which we are to set before ourselves. Suppose we real- 
ized that our life is rooted in the life of Christ. Suppose 
we realized that we are created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. Suppose we realized that our human nature is a 
great and divine and sacred thing. Ah, I am sure that 
we would gain a new respect for this nature that God has 
given us. We would stand upon our feet in the joy of an 
awful privilege and would begin to seek the things above. 
We would learn to hate sin with a new and burning hatred 
and would watch and fight and pray against it. We 
would endure any misfortune rather than yield to sin. 
We would hate even the garments spotted by the plague 
and would seek to purify ourselves from all contamina- 
tion with the accursed thing. We would lift up our eyes 
unto heaven and would begin to aspire after the higher 
things of life. A new light would shine in our eyes and 
a new purpose would throb in our hearts. And why not? 
For Christ liveth in me; I am a partaker of the divine 
nature; I am a Brother of the Lord Jesus and a child of 
the Most High God; I am made for great and good things 
and am called unto glory and honor and immortality. 

For another thing this makes us know the real mean- 
ing of that work which we are to do for one another. We 
are here to help men, to reveal to men the true glory of 
their life, to do what lies in our power that men may 
know themselves and their true destiny. Suppose we re- 
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alized this truth in all its length and breadth. Suppose 
we saw in every man one for whom Christ died, one who 
is made for high and holy and divine things. A great 
artist stood before a block of marble and clapped his 
hands with joy saying, ‘‘I see an angel in that stone.’’ So 
like the artist we would stand before the life of man and 
would see in him the possibilities of the divinest life. And 
what is more we would have a new interest in men, in the 
most sinful and unattractive, and we would labor in ev- 
ery way to bring them out of their sin into their true 
glory. Ah, we would learn to love men with something 
of Christ’s love, to have a new concern for their welfare 
we would have a new compassion for them and would 
yearn over them with something of Christ’s yearning. 
We would learn to hate sin with a hot and divine hatred 
and would seek in every way to save men from it. We 
would hate the things that hinder and hurt, and degrade 
men, and would labor day and night to take up stumbling 
blocks out of the way of the people. 

The Son of Man claims kinship with all mankind and 
calls even the outcast and the prisoner ‘‘my brothers,”’ 
(Matt. 25:40). Those who loved and served their fellows 
He calls ‘‘righteous’’; and their service of men was serv- 
ice of the Christ in men: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these my brothers ye did it unto me.’’ Those 
who are condemned failed to see the Christ in men and 
failed to serve their fellows: ‘‘I was in every one of 
these and yet you neglected me.’’ Service of men is serv- 
ice of the Christ, Neglect of men is neglect of the Christ. 
No truth is more timely, more necessary than this. For 
we never shall know the real nature of our work, we never 
form a true estimate of man, we never shall work for 
them with a divine urgency and Christly passion till we 
have a vision of their true end, and see what they mean 
to God. We must learn to see in man an outplanting of 
the divine life, one whom God loves, one whom Christ has 
redeemed; a being with infinite possibilities, with a heav- 
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en above, but a hell beneath, one made for glory and honor 
and immortality, but in danger of sinking down to failure 
and shame and doom. It is the heaven for which man 
was created that makes the tragedy of the hell to which 
he sinks. That a single soul whom God has made, dow- 
ered with upward possibilities, capable of knowledge 
and love and life, should live ignorant and _ neglected, 
should die with his capacities unrealized, and pass out of 
our world without knowing God or possessing the divine 
quality of life, we must pronounce a tragedy whether it 
happens thirty times in a minute or only once in a century. 

In the inspiration of this great truth we would labor 
with a new urgency to bring men out of the vain shows of 
their false life into the divine light of their true life. The 
life that men live is a false life, it is not the life that be- 
longs to them; it is not a rational and natural life. They 
are living in a vain show; they are like men that dream; 
in fact they are in a kind of moral insanity. And we are 
here to call men out of their dreams, to show them their 
true condition, to bring man to himself. To confess and 
forsake one’s sin, to return to the Father in humility and 
obedience, this is a coming to oneself, this is a finding of 
one’s true life. To help any man in any way, to cheer him 
when discouraged, to lighten his burden, to help him to 
help himself, to take up a stumbling block out of his way, 
to widen the door of opportunity before him, to increase 
his knowledge of God and of himself, to show him his 
true glory and bring out his real life, to tell him of the 
Father’s love and the Father’s house, to lead him back 
to the Father in penitence to live as a child of God and a 
brother of men, this is the meaning of our work, this is 
the finding of our own true hfe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


I. BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


1. New TESTAMENT. 


The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. Rev. Prof. James 
Orr, M.A., D.D., General Editor. The Howard Severance Co., Chicago, 
Five Volumes. 3,556 pp. Buckram Cloth. $30.00. 1915. 


It is a difficult matter to write an adequate review of this 
really remarkable production. One may say that there is already 
a surfeit of Bible dictionaries. That is true as to the single vol- 
ume dictionaries of which there are at least a half dozen, com- 
paratively new ones. But of the larger and complete sets there 
were only two that at all met the demands of modern scholar- 
ship, Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica and Hasting’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. The work of Cheyne has articles of great ability, 
but is avowedly the exponent of extreme destructive criticism 
and contains many articles of the wildest speculation. The va- 
garies of Cheyne about Jerahmeel, of Schmiedel about Jesus, and 
of Van Manen about Paul, to go no further, vitiate the work for 
serious students and scholars. The work of Hastings is far more 
sane and reliable, and has won a deservedly high place in the 
English-speaking world, the foremost place in fact. And yet, 
Vol. I bears the date 1899, seventeen years ago, and much water 
has run under the mill since then. Many new questions in 
criticism have arisen. Much new light has been turned on this 
subject or on that. The criticism of the Old Testament has en- 
tered upon a new phase and it is even more true of the New 
Testament. There cannot be a ‘‘final’’ Bible dictionary, if one 
is to take note of new knowledge. I am not saying that the 
great work of Hastings is now out of date, but simply that there 
is room for newer handling of present-day knowledge from a 
slightly different angle. 
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This Encyclopedia is the crowning achievement of Dr. Orr’s 
eareer. He planned it, selected the writers (some 200), wrote 
a large number of the most important articles (like Bible, Chris- 
tianity, Commentaries, Criticism, God the Father, Hell, Jesus 
Christ, Punishment, Revelation of John, etc), and saw the work 
practically complete before his death. The work inevitably re- 
flects the general critical attitude of Dr. Orr as the Hastings DB., 
reflects that of Dr. Hastings, though in both instances full liberty 
seems to have been granted the writers of articles. Dr. Orr had 
as Assistant Editors in an advisory capacity Bishop John L. 
Nuelser and President E. Y. Mullins, both of whom wrote im- 
portant articles. The Managing Editor, who supervised the mul- 
titude of details with great ability, is Rev. M. O. Evans, Ph.D., 
of Norwood, Ohio, a Welsh Congregationalist minister of rare 
critical acumen. 

The mechanical work is attractively done. The printed page 
is the same size as the Hastings DB., but the margin is wider and 
the pages lie open easily. The print is excellent and the paper is 
much thinner than the Hastings and hence the volumes are 
lighter. Besides the buckram cloth, there are other more ex- 
pensive bindings in Morocco, ete. 

The writers are about half American and Canadian, the other 
half being European, Asiatic, ete. Many new writers come for- 
ward, but the great majority are the names of well-known schol- 
ars like Archibald Alexander, F. L. Anderson, S. Angus, W. P. 
Armstrong, E. J. Banks, H. Bavinek, W. S. Caldecott, W. M. 
Calder, A. T. Clay, C. M. Coburn, C. R. Conder, to go no fur- 
ther. Men of all lands contribute and the work covers a wider 
range of topics than ever before included in a Bible dictionary. 

The series of indexes and maps is very fine indeed. I can 
testify from actual use of the set for a couple of months that I 
have found it very useful and helpful in some points where I 
failed to get help elsewhere. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Vol. I. Aaron-Lystra. James 
Hastings, D.D., Editor, with the Assistance of John A. Selbie, D.D., 
and John C. Lambert, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916. 
729 pp. $6.00 per volume, net. Sold by Subscription Only. 
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Dr. Hastings is indefatigable in the making of Bible diction- 
aries. He has to his credit the five-volume dictionary of the 
Bible, the one volume edition, the two volume dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels, and the ten volume Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (not yet complete). Now we have the first 
of two volumes on the Apostolic Church on the same scale and of 
the same type as the others. There are new writers in this vol- 
ume along with the old and Dr. Hastings shows his usual skill 
in the choice of writers of articles. There is always some delay 
in a book of this nature and the bibliographies are seldom up 
to date. There is a melancholy pathos about the late Albert 
Thumb’s article on Hellenistic Greek evidently written before 
the war broke out in 1914. His death occurred last year. The 
article on Baptism is by Bishop A. J. Maclean of Scotland. He 
explains baptizo as meaning ‘‘immerse.’’ The whole article is 
interesting. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Stewardship of Faith. Our Heritage from Early Christianity. 
By Kirsopp Lake, Professor of Harly Christian Literature in Harvard 
University. @G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1915. 237 pp. $1.50 
net. 


This volume comprises the Lowell Lectures for 1913-14. The 
customary ability, freshness and frankness of Dr. Lake are pres- 
ent in these lectures. They are written from the standpoint of 
pure naturalism and present with great wealth of knowledge of 
the times the author’s interpretation of the phenomena of early 
Christianity. He accepts the eschatological view of Christ’s 
teaching (after Schweitzer) and conceives that Jesus had only 
the narrow Jewish outlook on life and the Kingdom of God. He 
denies that Jesus rose from the dead as in his ‘‘ Historical Evi- 
dence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’’ He denies that 
Jesus made any public claim to be Messiah and denies also any 
infallibility in Jesus as a teacher. ‘‘We are driven back to a 
living religion of communion with God, without the interven- 
tion of any other guide claiming to be an infallible substitute 
for personal effort’’ (p. 52). Thus he gives up Jesus as Saviour 
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and Redeemer and treats Him as simply one of the best of 
men. He gives his idea as to how the belief in the deity of Jesus 
grew and is quite sure that it all came about in the most natural 
sort of way and exonerates Jesus from any blame in the matter. 
Dr. Lake gives the sacramental view of baptism which ‘‘effects’’ 
union with God. As Dr. Lake puts it, there is little to be chosen 
between Christianity and Judaism or even stoicism (‘‘in no sense 
a bad or false religion’’). There is no doubt anywhere as to Dr. 
Lake’s own position. The book is interesting, able and stimulat- 
ing precisely because he challenges so many of one’s own views. 
He is right in the suggestion that there is probably anti-zealotic 
teaching in the Gospels like ‘‘ Resist not evil.’’ He is wrong (p. 
172) in making a point of «& vid as ‘‘a son,’’ ‘‘not ré vig,’’ in 
Heb. 1:1, for anarthrous substantives with prepositions are often 
definite like our ‘‘in bed,’’ ‘‘at home.”’ 
A. T, RoBERTSON. 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. By Carl S. Patton, Pastor 
of First Congregational Church, Columbus, O. The Macmillan Co., 
1915. 263 pp. $1.30 net. 


Dr. Patton presented this volume as a thesis for doctor of 
philosophy to the University of Michigan. He accepts the cur- 
rent hypothesis about Q and Mark as sources for Luke and Mat- 
thew, but holds that there was alsoa QMt and a QLk. He 
thinks it probable also, though not certain, that Mark made some 
use of Q. It is evident that Q is going to be worked overtime in 
synoptic criticism, but that was to be expected. Things go from 
one extreme to another. The book gives in clear analysis the 
recent discussions on the subject. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Far Hence Unto the Gentiles. St. Paul ina New Light. By Lumen 
(Major J. Samuels, V.D.). Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
London, 1915. 304 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This is beyond doubt one of the queerest books that I have 
ever read. That is saying a great deal, for I have read many odd 
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books in my time. It undertakes to show that Herod the Great 
died A. D. 1, that Paul died A. D. 99, and is buried at Glaston- 
bury, at the spot where some large trees now stand. The British 
Church is the Mother Church of Christendom, and the only one 
that can truthfully claim to be of Apostolic succession. Let that 
be a sample of the cocksureness of the author. He gives not only 
the year, but the day of the month for most of his guesses. The 
proof? Possible and therefore probable. The book is the veriest 
jumble of disjointed and disconnected pieces of knowledge and 
speculation. The conclusions have no connection with the pre- 
mises. It is indeed a ‘‘new light’’ for Paul, one that Paul never 
saw and would not recognize. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Jerusalem to Rome. The Acts of the Apostles. A New Trans- 
lation and Commentary. With Introduction, Maps, Reconstructions 
and Illustrations from Christian Art. By Charles Fremont Sitterly, 
of the Drew Theological Seminary. The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Cincinnati, 1915. 293 pp. $1.50 net. 


This rather elaborate title fairly well portrays the contents 
of the volume. The pictures are reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. The translation is free and easy. The comments are in 
readable form. The maps are up-to-date. As a whole the book 
is a valuable one for the Sunday School teacher and student of 
Acts. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Story of Christ in Verse. By J. M. Sallee, D.D. Published by 
the Author. $1.50 Dark Cloth; $2.00, in White and Gold. 


The author of this volume of verse, who has but recently 
been called to his heavenly reward, was one of the most saintly 
men whom it has been the privilege of this reviewer to know. 
The genuineness and depth of the piety of his home are shown by 
the noble family of children the parents have reared all of whom 
are godly and useful and three of whom are missionaries on 
the foreign field. Dr. Sallee lived continually with Jesus, and 
was, therefore, fitted by temperament and experience to put the 
Lord’s life into verse. 
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History does not easily lend itself to treatment in verse and 
the same may be said of many of the evangelical Christian doc- 
trines. The poetic genius demands freedom to create, change, 
modify. It was, therefore, no easy task which our brother set 
himself to perform. And it must be confessed that much of the 
book is simply the prose of the New Testament set in poetic 
form; but it is true to the revelation there given, true to the 
historic facts there stated and the evangelical doctrines there set 
forth. This is saying much for its value, for even the great 
poems of Milton are not always true to New Testament teaching. 

From the standpoint of the poet’s art the best parts of the 
volume are probably those sections where the author permitted 
his imagination to fill up some gap in the historic record. An 
excellent example is seen in the treatment of the death of Herod, 
where a dialogue between the dying king and approaching death 
is introduced with fine effect. 

Throughout the volume there are frequent lines of beautiful 
and genuine poetry, where Christian truth is clothed in the most 
delicate and beautiful dress of poetic fancy. The whole book 
will be a blessing to all who read it; we are grateful for this last 
production of the pen of this saintly man. 

W. J. McGuorsuin. 


My Christ. By Carl D. Case, Ph.D. Griffith & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia, 1915. 169 pp. 75c net. 


Dr. Case preached ten sermons on Jesus which he here pub- 
lishes. They are untechnical, devout, and readable. The author 
simply aims to give his own interpretation of what Jesus is to 
him and he does it naturally and helpfully. 


The Book of Revelation. By Rev. John T. Dean, M. A.; Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 191 pp. 


This is one of the hand-books for Bible classes published 
under the general editorship of Principal Alexander Whyte and 
Dr. John Kelman. The author, Mr. Dean, has also published a 
volume of Discourses on the Apocalypse entitled ‘‘Visions and 
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Revelations.’’ This book walks in the paths marked out by the 
latest scholarship as represented by Ramsey, Scott, Swete and 
Moffatt. The author’s views are given in the forty-nine pages 
of the Introduction. The book is dated in Domitian’s time and 
deals with the situation presented by the determination of the 
Imperial Authorities to wipe out Christianity. Its aim was ‘‘to 
brace the Christians to meet the conflict in a way consistent with 
faithfulness to Christ.’’ So he tells them that their sufferings 
have a spiritual significance: they are fighting the Lord’s battle. 
Evil will run its course to defeat and all opposing powers shall 
be overthrown. So they are urged to fidelity and cheered by 
the prospect of victory. Two valuable chapters deal with Apoc- 
alyptic literature and the relation to it of the book of Revelation. 

Mr. Dean feels that the Fourth Gospel and Revelation 
eannot be by the same author and so he is disposed to credit 
Revelation to ‘‘a phantom personage,’’ John the Presbyter. 
His argument at this point shows failure to appreciate the 
character of either John or Jesus. There is really nothing more 
vehement in Revelation than is found in the eighth chapter of 
John’s Gospel or the twenty-third of Matthew. It is very curious 
to see what currency a palpable error may obtain among scholars. 
Another point of criticism is the unhappy habit of dealing with 
textual matters in the subjective manner of the higher criticism, 
just as if the lower criticism in its insistence on respecting ex- 
ternal evidence was entitled to no respect. The volume at the 
same time has this great merit that it helps to the understanding 
of the situation the book is intended to meet and so makes clear 
its message to all the generations since John’s day. 

The contrast between this book and those of Haldeman and 
McCartney is interesting and informing. Each is dogmatic; 
they have very different views; and each might learn from the 
other. J. H. Farmer. 


This Hour Not the Hour of the Prince of Peace. By I. M. Halde- 


man, D.D. New York: Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau Street. Paper; 
56 pp. 20 cents. 


This is the great sermon preached before the New York State 
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Convention last October and reported in full shortly afterward 
in the Watchman-Examiner. It is here in neat form. I notice 
that Pastor Fetler, has proposed that from 50,00C to 1,000,000 
copies of it in Russian should be distributed among the Russian 
prisoners in the German and Austrian prison camps. It is cer- 
tainly vigorous and emphasizes impressively the glorious gospel. 
It strikingly sets forth the view that this is not the hour of the 
Prince of Peace and that hour will be only when Jesus actually 
comes to reign in Jerusalem as the legitimate heir of David. 

J. H. FARMER. 


The Reign of the Prince of Peace. By Richard Hayes McCartney. 
New York: Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau St. Cloth; 160 pp. 


This volume presents the same view of Christ’s earthly reign 
as Dr. Haldeman’s. There is this difference that while Dr. Halde- 
man uses prose which rises at times to the majesty of poetry, 
Mr. McCartney uses rhyming tetrameters which, however, are 
only occasionally poetic. The book is thoroughly evangelical 
and, in the vivid contrast drawn between the present situation 
and that future glorious time, exhibits a passion for righteous- 
ness and a noble wrath against individual and social wrong. 

J. H. FARMER, 


I. Owup TESTAMENT. 


Old Testament History. By Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D. The Abington 
Press, Cincinnati. 336 pp. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Peritz dedicates his book to his teacher, Crawford Howell 
Toy, LL.D. The volume belongs to the ‘‘Bible Study Textbook 
Series,’’ now issuing from the Abingdon Press. The author 
frankly avows his acceptance of the results of the modern lit- 
erary and historical criticism of the Old Testament, and proceeds 
to tell the story and estimate persons and institutions in the 
light of the current critical theories. 

Dr. Peritz properly stresses the religious element in Israel’s 
history. He divides Hebrew history into three main periods: 
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“I. The Formative Period, extending from its earliest begin- 
nings to the Death of Solomon, 933 B. C. During this period 
the Hebrew people passed through the various stages of their 
material development until it had reached its height under David 
and Solomon. 

“II. The Period of the Prophets, extending from the Divis- 
ion of the monarchy, upon the death of Solomon, to the Restora- 
tion in the time of Cyrus, 933-538 B. C. During this period the 
Hebrew state passed through various stages of dissolution, end- 
ing in the exile. It gave the prophets of Israel the occasion to 
view religious truth apart from the national life. It aided them 
to attain to their highest conceptions in religion and morals, con- 
sisting in a pure ethical monotheism, that is, the belief in the 
personal and holy God, and a broad universalism. 

‘‘TIT. The Period of the Priests, extending from the Restora- 
tion in the time of Cyrus to Herod I, 538 B.C.—44 A. D. Dur- 
ing this period the Jewish national life developed into a church 
rather than a state, into a hierarchy instead of a monarchy. The 
emphasis was upon the Law, ritualism, and a narrow exclusive- 
ism. The result was the formation of petty sects, each with its 
own national hopes and aspirations.’’ 

The reviewer would take issue at many points with the con- 
clusions of the author; though it is but fair to say that Dr. Peritz 
does not needlessly offend conservative readers. The more ad- 
vaneed scholars would excuse the author’s desire to recommend 
his conclusions to readers who have been brought up in circles 
in which the authority of the Bible is fully recognized. 

The presentation of the material will prove attractive in 
schools and colleges. The titles of the various sections are often 
happily stated; the type is clear, the margins wide; and “‘Sug- 
gestions for Study’’ are appended to each chapter. 


JoHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Ten Commandments: With a Christian Application to Present 
Conditions. By Henry Sloane Coffin. George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1915. 216 pp. $1.00 net. 
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Dr. Coffin discusses in a pleasing style the ethical topics sug- 
gested to the Christian mind by the Ten Commandments. One 
does not hear the thunders of Sinai nor see the fire flashing from 
the mount. There is an absence of the note of authority, even 
when the teaching of Jesus is cited. Many valuable and timely 
lessons are enforced by the preacher. The needs of the modern 
world are constantly in the foreground of the discussion. 

The author probably overstates the matter when he inter- 
prets the Second Commandment as prohibiting all sculpture and 
painting among the Hebrews. 

The modern preacher can learn from Dr. Coffin how to relate 
the Decalogue to present conditions, and how to interpret the 
several commandments in the light of our Lord’s perfect ethical 
teaching. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Afflictions of the Righteous. By W. B. Macleod. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 297 pp. $1.50 net. 


The Book of Job will never lack students. The problems dis- 
cussed in this ancient religious poem appeal to thoughtful minds 
in all ages. The author of the book under review is minister of 
the Candlish United Free Church, Edinburgh. If we are to take 
the lectures on Job as a specimen of the discourses Mr. Macleod 
delivers to his congregation, we feel like extending to his people 
our congratulations. 

Two features of the treatment are pointed out by the author 
as distinctive, viz., the summaries of the arguments of the 
friends, of Job’s reply to the friends, of Job’s expostulation with 
God, ete., and the large space given to the teaching of Christ on 
the problems raised in the Book of Job. 

Our Scotch brethren seem to be able to interpret Job with 
singular ability. Perhaps the best commentary on Job is the 
volume by Prof. A. B. Davidson, in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. Macleod’s exposition makes easy and 
profitable reading. 


JOHN R. SAMPEY. 
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The Book of Daniel and the Inter-Biblical Period. By B. H. Car- 
roll, D.D., LL.D. Edited by J. B. Cranfill, LLD. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1915. 257 pp. $1.75 net. 


Other volumes by Dr. Carroll having been previously re- 
viewed by us, it is unnecessary to give any extended notice of the 
volume on Daniel. Dr. Carroll lectured to his class in a free 
and easy manner, allowing himself a good deal of pleasantry at 
the expense of the higher critics. He is most happy in the homi- 
letical applications of the text of Scripture; for he was a great 
preacher. Dr. Carroll gives an interesting sketch of the period 
between the Testaments. JoHN R. SAMPEY. 


3. INTRODUCTION. 


Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Designed and 
Edited by George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., and prepared under 
the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1915. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 


George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
has been recognized for years as the authoritative book on the 
subject. This Atlas now comes as the invaluable companion work 
to that book, projected, planned and edited by the same great 
scholar, and prepared under the direction of the well-known ecar- 
tographer to the King, J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. It 
will be found on, comparison, that it is not a making over of old 
matter, but a fresh and original work, enriched with the author’s 
wealth of information on all matters of modern research as well 
as on the critical examination of its results in this field. Scholars 
everywhere will welcome its appearance and will doubtless find 
it as authoritative in its distinctive line as the original work has 
proved to be in its field of endeavor. 

The maps by the great British cartographer are considered 
by competent judges to be an achievement in lexicography, one 
which has probably never been surpassed. 

Our examination of it as a whole leads us to the conclusion 
that the claim made for the work, that it is unique in its class, 
is not extravagant. 
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Principal Smith says in the preface that it was planned as 
far back as 1894, but that the long delay in completing it had its 
advantages. The result was the enlarging of the scheme, and 
that the intervening years of research and debate in both the 
history and geography of Syria have enabled him not only to 
add to but to sift the materials thus put at his disposal. 

It is truly a historical atlas, and so presents in its series of 
maps, not only the Holy Land in all its historic phases and suc~ 
cessive periods, but also the world to which the land belongs, ex 
hibiting the kingdoms and empire between which the land was 
placed and by which its history and culture have been most pro- 
foundly influenced. Of special value to the student is a series 
of ‘‘Notes to the Maps,’’ which includes a list of the ancient or 
contemporary and the modern authorities for each map, as well 
as a statement of the principal events to which they refer. It 
represents, too, the identification of ancient with modern place- 
names which has approximated certainty since Robinson, with 
equal prudence and daring, showed us the way. A general, self- 
interpreting Index adds value to the work. Gro. B. EaGeEr. 


The Literary Primacy of the Bible. By George P. Eckman. The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, Cincinnati, 1916. 209 pp, $1.00 
net. 


We have here the second series of The Marshall Lectures de- 
livered at DePauw University. The series witnesses that in this 
case, at least, the lecturer comes up to the requirement of the 
Foundation that he should be ‘‘a person of broad and varied 
scholarship.’’ He claims that the Bible is still assigned the 
supreme place in the literature of the world by those most com- 
petent to judge, and that its historical significance, its influence 
upon civilization, the reproductive energy it has shown in rela- 
tion to the literatures of many lands, as well as its supremacy in 
the realm of ethics and religion, make it requisite to any sound 
scheme of culture. He makes a commendable effort to restore 
the Bible to the position that it formerly held, but that is has 
lost, to some degree of late years, as a book of popular reading, 
a position which it is sure to occupy again when a clearer ap- 
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preciation of its manifold worth takes hold of the popular mind. 
One follows him with a glowing and growing interest through 
that reaches a climax on The Poetry and Oratory of the Bible, 
The Fiction and Humor of the Bible, The Bible the Most Persist- 
ent Force in Literature, The Bible as Ethical and Spiritual 
Literature and The Bible as Inspired Literature. 

Gro. B. EAGer. 


II. RELIGION, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Drama of the Spiritual Life. A Study of Religious Experi- 
ence and Ideals. By Annie Lyman Sears, New York, 1915. The Mac- 
millan Co., xxiv--|--495 pp. $3.00 net. 


This large volume is one more of the many current indications 
of growing conviction of the importance of the spirit. There is 
a vigorous and spreading reaction from the preoccupation with 
naturalism which has been so manifest for half a century. ‘‘The 
religion of science’’ is no religion at all and is a phrase which 
brings together ideas which cannot be fitted into a thought. A 
religion which takes full and glad account of science and all its 
service, is possible and necessary. 

This author brings to us here a process rather than results. 
She has read very widely and thought not a little. We have as 
a result an essay in the philosophy of religious experience with 
a reasoned plea for the spirit to have its place and chance in the 
culture of life. 

Account is taken of religious experiences within the influ- 
ence of various religions and in personal experience whether con- 
sciously and expressly related to any religious system or not. 

The serious defects of the work are two. It fails to arrive at 
anything tangibly definite and specific enough to serve as a guide 
and support in the creation and development of experience. Then 
—and this explains all the rest perhaps—it is essentially sub- 
jective in its viewpoint. It begins with man and develops all its 
ideas of religious experience from the standpoint of man. God 
exists for man and so is only such as is demanded for giving 
reality to man’s experience. The consequence is that the ideas 
of God are vague and shadowy and God’s reality as personal and 
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objective is posited mainly on such objective personality’s being 
essential to reality in experience. Similarly the great religious 
ideals of immortality and redemption stand within misty 
shadows. 

This work, as others of great thought power in recent years, 
misses the road to religious security by reason of a confusion 
growing out of the comparative study of religions. This study 
is most important, is essential for any adequate grasp of religion. 
But until one has come to terms with one’s own reason amid all 
the various experiences, doctrines and forms which this vast field 
affords, one cannot but hesitate and vacillate at crucial points in 
the growth of experience and knowledge. 

Christanity and its Christ are apt to he held in a common 
grouping of religious ideals wherein they must be put as parts 
in an evolutionary process. One thus fails to grasp the essential 
content of the Christ and of his religion. Paul and John, in less 
measure the author of Hebrews, grasped in a wonderful way the 
modern thought problems of the spiritual life, and they interpret 
the Christ in universal terms which more than meet all the needs 
of the modern awakened spirit while at the same time they hold 
firm grip on the concrete personal Christ. 

It is here that some of the foremost writers fail to under- 
stand the New Testament interpretations and fail to reach any 
stable solutions of their problems. The present book is of this 
class. Yet it is a book of great depth and sweep and one that 
will render fine service even to such as have in a way gone be- 
yond it. It is good to follow, feelingly, not to say gropingly, 
along the way of the search for satisfaction for the soul. It is a 
broad way earnestly investigated in this work. The ‘‘narrow 
way’’ into the full reach of satisfaction the author does not find. 


W. O. CARVER. 


God in Christ Jesus: A Study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
By J. Scott Lidgett, M.A., D.D., Warden of Bermondsey Settlement, 
Author of “The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement,” “The Father- 
hood of God in Christian Faith and Life,” “The Christian Religion: 
Its Meaning and Proof,” etc. London, 1915. Charles H. Kelley, xi-|-- 
388 pp. 5s. net. 
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Let me say at once that for a comprehensive and profound 
view of this Epistle no other work equals this. It is not a work 
of detailed exegesis but one that seeks to grasp the subject and 
Paul’s method of expounding and applying it. 

Dr. Lidgett feels bound to note Romans as ‘‘the sole excep- 
tion’’ when he says that the scope of Ephesians is ‘‘ wider than 
that of any other apostolic writing,’’ but he treats it as wider 
with no exception. And in this he is eminently correct. It has 
long been the custom to say that Romans is most comprehensive 
and most profound and our author gives verbal adherence to this 
ancient error, but in his discussion he sees quite clearly that 
Ephesians is not only ‘‘the final statement of Pauline theology’’ 
but is even ‘‘the crown and climax * * * of the New Testament 
as a whole.”’ 

The subject which Dr. Lidgett finds for the Epistle—‘‘God 
in Christ Jesus’’—is essentially correct, especially in its elabor- 
ate form as given in the body of the book, although the form in 
which Paul himself conceived it seems to me to be given in 4:1, 
where he turns from the exposition to the application of his 
theme and by a play on words and by his connections reveals his 
theme. We can preserve this play on words by translating: ‘‘I 
therefore, * * call you on to live worthily of the calling where- 
with ye were called.’’ So that the subject is ‘‘God’s calling of a 
new humanity in Christ Jesus.’’ 

There are details of interpretation in which it seems to me 
the author has not come to Paul’s standpoint. There is no 
epistle in which the traditional interpretations have been rela- 
tively so superficial as in this one, and our author has not at all 
points freed himself from the traditional way of looking at cer- 
tain great sentences. For example the context makes quite clear 
that ‘‘each several building,’’ which at the end of ch. 2 is said 
to be built into the one ‘‘holy temple,’’ is conceived on a racial 
basis and does not signify separate church organizations as near- 
ly all seem to think. The effort to interpret Paul’s illustration 
of the marriage relation between Christ and the Church by bring- 
ing together similar illustrations is a faulty method and in this 
case misses the point widely. Again the author holds to the idea 
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of ‘‘our inheritance from God’’ in 1:13f, although seeing that 
elsewhere Paul in this Epistle thinks of what God inherits in the 
redeemed through Christ. 

In particular does Dr. Lidgett fail to appreciate the form of 
Paul’s conception of ‘‘the fullness,’’ so prominent in the Epistle, 
because he takes no account of the philosophical use of the term 
which influenced Paul in its choice. Going quite beyond the 
usual views, our author still does not grasp fully the idea of the 
limitless Messianic love presented in the second part of ch. 3. 

But while one may differ in details, one still cannot but be 
profoundly appreciative of the insight and range of this most 
noble discussion of the great masterpiece of Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. 

The primary emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the Church 
and the rejection of all formal and ecclesiastical ideals of ‘‘the 
ministry’’ are as true and as gratifying as they are unusual and 
surprising in an Anglican clergyman. This part of the work is 
worthy of careful study by all. The ‘‘high church’’ element is 
found in all denominations and needs such incisive teaching as 
this to reveal to spiritual minds the true spiritual nature of our 
religion. Again, I would emphasize my appreciation and com- 
mendation of this valuable volume. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Problem of Knowledge. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New 
York, 1915, The Macmillan Co., xviii-|-503 pp. $2.50 net. 


It is long since so daring an undertaking has come from a 
philosophical writer. Epistemology necessarily involves a phi- 
losophy. This our author clearly apprehends and boldly assumes. 
In the end he comes out on a clearly defined philosophical prin- 
ciple, although it is very properly stated with brevity in this 
volume. 

The work for any proper criticism demands a wider acquaint- 
ance with the details of the history of philosophy and more time 
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for critical examination of all its statements than this reviewer 
can lay claim to. Not fewer than two hundred authors find place 
in these pages. 

In general the work, if not professedly, undertakes to find 
on the principle of comprehensiveness a philosophy broad enough 
to recognize and include the essential truths in the many recent 
various and conflicting movements in philosophical thinking. Yet 
one does not need the author’s denial at the end that he is an 
eclectic, for a sympathetic reader will have been little inclined to 
prefer the charge of eclecticism. 

It takes a broad sympathy and a strong sense of the universal 
to reach with friendly grasp toward intellectualism and anti-in- 
tellectualism, toward realism, idealism and pragmatism. But 
such sympathy is needed for the present situation, and it is 
gratifying to find it here. 

The author’s method is a combination of the historical, the 
critical and the constructive. And this combination is applied 
in the fields of the metaphysical and the practical, and the two 
are harmonized. The result the author calls a ‘‘critical monism’’ 
which ‘‘departs fundamentally from the Kantian point of view, 
and looks directly to the sciences, in which * * * the pace is set 
for all philosophical undertakings.’’ It is a monism involving 
‘‘ynion of the attitudes of faith and skepticism,’’ giving value 
to both deduction and induction as ‘‘irreducibly different’’ 
methods of reasoning, both essential to full truth and proof. 

The curse of all systems is apt to be exclusivism. The present 
essay is in the direction of inclusion. The analytical arrange- 
ment of philosophical thinkers is a marvel of minuteness and 
cannot but be confusing to any but the thorough students of the 
history of philosophy. But the historical method presents the 
only adequate approach to the subject if it is to be handled with 
the constructive end of the writer. The criticisms are in part 
distributed with the views of the writers as given, in part, for 
types, summarized. The constructive sections fall at their prop- 
er places after each cycle in the historical-critical progress of the 
discussions. 
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Part I, two-thirds of the work, deals with ‘‘The Problem of 
Immediate Knowledge’’ under the divisions of ‘‘ Acquaintance 
(Epistemology Proper),’’? and ‘‘Ways and Means of Knowing 
(Morphology of Knowledge, and Genetic Logic).’’ Part II dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Problem of Mediate Knowledge’’ with its two prob- 
lems of ‘‘Truth (Logical Theory),’’ and ‘‘Proof (Methodol- 
ogy).”’ 

The volume is a noble one in its learning and its patient 
handling of so great a subject. And it is one more of the multi- 
plying evidences that we are moving toward a comprehensive 
idealistic philosophy which makeg room for a definite reality in 
the objective realm. 

One may venture to suggest that personality could have 
found, even in such a discussion, with the method of this one, 
fuller recognition. Knowing is always a personal function and 
achievement. To be sure, and yet it were well to say so em- 
phatically. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Subject and Object. By Rev. Johnston Estep Walter, Author of 
the Perception of Space and Matter, etc. Johnston and Penny, West 
Newton, Pa., 1915. $1.40 postpaid. 


This volume is worthy of attention on the part of those who 
are interested in the theory of knowledge. The author has fine 
power of clear statement. The first chapter, which occupies con- 
siderably more than one-third of the book, and discusses ‘‘The 
Subject,’’ or the soul, is to this reviewer the strongest part of 
the discussion. His criticism of ‘‘the psychology without a soul’’ 
is very trenchant, and he knocks to pieces the position of those 
who resolve the soul into a mere stream of conscious experiences 
—a series of processes. But when he comes to deal with the 
perception of matter, our knowledge of the external world, he 
is not equally convincing. When he lays as a foundation of the 
certainty of our knowledge of the objective world, i. e., of mat- 
ter, the postulate that extension is an attribute of our sensations 
and ideas, he is, to say the least, on extremely questionable 
ground. He may have high psychological authority for this 
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assumption; but it introduces a hopeless inconsistency. These 
sensations and ideas, he tells us, are modes of the mind or con- 
sciousness. If they have as one of their attributes extension, 
how is it possible to avoid the inference that mind itself is ex- 
tended; and if mind is extended, the inference is almost inevit- 
able that matter and mind are but different modes of one reality, 
or substance. 
C. S. GARDNER. 


Socrates—Master of Life. By William Ellery Leonard. Index 
and Biblography. Chicago, 1915. The Open Court Publishing Co. 120 
pp. $1.00. 


The author’s enthusiasm for the Great Master of Greece 
commands in its use here a reproductive imagination that makes 
very real the hero and his work. The expression is in a type of 
rhetoric and diction that so dazzles as to give a sort of resplend- 
ent radianey to the story and to illuminate the outlines of 
thought and influence of Soctates, until one almost wonders 
whether the subject is not rendered somewhat unreal by an arti- 
ficial illumination. 

Socrates is a difficult character to grasp. This work gives 
a fine and inspiring view of him, although it is something of an 
interpretative creation. It is a most interesting and valuable 
essay. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Stoic Philosophy, Conway Memorial Lecture, Dellvered In 
South Place Institute on March 16, 1915. By Gilbert Murray, LL.D., 
D. Litt. New York and London, 1915. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 74 pp. 
75c net. 


Very bright, in some paragraphs very suggestive, this lecture 
praises Stoicism in some of its more worthy aspects. No higher 
type of practical philosophy is to be found in human history 
outside Judaism and Christianity. 

In spite of its fine style and a certain vigor in its grip on 
principles this lecture must be characterized as smart rather 
than profound, and with a sort of superficial playfulness that 
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leaves one wishing the author had realized that he was dealing 
with matters too significant for superficial half-truths even when 
dressed up in the garments of learning. It is a very readable 
book. 

W. O. Carver. 


III. PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


The Life of Clara Barton. By Percy H. Epler. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 433 pp. 


The subject of this biography was one of the great heroines 
of the race; and this story of her life is worthy of its subject. 
Miss Barton may fairly be regarded as a pioneer in the blessed 
work of merey to which her life was devoted. Florence Nightin- 
gale had preceded her, and doubtless she had known of the work 
of her great English predecessor; but it was under the promt- 
ing of her own benevolent and heroic heart that she pressed her 
services upon a strangely reluctant government, and blazed the 
way in America for the recognition and organization of this form 
of humanitarian effort. Right well did she earn the title by 
which she was so affectionately and reverently known—‘‘The 
Angel of the Battle Field.’’ After the Civil War she went to 
Europe for rest and recuperation, and just in time to be called 
into service on the battle fields of the Franco-Prussion war. 
While there she learned for the first time of the incipient organ- 
ization of the Red Cross movement, and heard with amazement 
that the American government had been invited and had declined 
to become a party to that agreement whereby the wounded and 
their nurses should be protected in war. It was through her 
efforts largely that our government signed the treaty and that 
the movement was organized in America. 

The story, so full of touching and thrilling incident—is told 
in large part in Miss Barton’s own words, and one does not cease 
to be surprised at the clearness, simplicity and beauty of her 


narratives. She had the command of a singularly charming 
literary style. 
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Southern people, doubtless, will not be pleased with her rep- 
resentation of the situation at the Andersonville prison, and her 
comments upon it. And like all the Northern people of her 
generation, she fails to take into consideration the fact that the 
suffering there was largely due to the blockade instituted by the 
United States government. It was, however, quite natural that 
the Northern people should view the matter as they did. 

All in all, it is one of the most interesting and inspiring 
biographies ever written. C. S. GARDNER. 


Christian Service and the Modern World. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1915. 75c net. 


Dr. Macfarland has published a number of volumes dealing 
with the social aspects of Christianity; and what he publishes 
is always worthy of attention; but this reviewer is inclined to 
regard this as his best work. The volume consists of a series 
of lectures delivered before several theological institutions; and 
they must have made a deep impression upon those who heard 
them. None of them is inferior; but it seems to me that two or 
three of them are of first-rate importance. I should mention 
especially those on ‘‘The Church and Modern Industry,’’ ‘‘The 
Consolidation of Conscience,’’ and ‘‘ The New Internationalism.”’ 
The latter has exceptional power. I have not seen so impressive 
a discussion of this theme. It is truly mighty. What a blessing 
it would be, if it could be read and pondered by everybody in 
this country in this present time of solemn crisis! 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Infant Baptism—Historically Considered. W. J. McGlothlin, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Nashville, 1916, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist 
Convention. 175 pp. 50c. 


Into this little volume Professor McGlothlin has put the 
results of the patient research and reflection of years and the 
enthusiasm for New Testament Christianity of a vital Christian 
leader. 
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He undertakes to tell fully and fairly, even if briefly, the 
full facts as to the origin of Infant Baptism, the reasons for its 
origin and persistence, the arguments adduced at various times 
in its support, and to give a vigorous, yet courteous, statement 
of the powerful reasons for opposing the practice. Not the 
least valuable section of the work is that dealing with the recent 
and persistent teaching concerning the child’s relation to the 
Kingdom of God. This the author discusses under the topic 
‘““The New Pelagianism.’’ 

There is a full discussion of the references to baptism in the 
Christian writings of the early centuries showing as nearly as 
possible where, when and why infant baptism arose to substitute 
faith baptism. 

The author thinks that this practice is the keystone to the 
group of errors which have perverted or corrupted Christianity 
in its whole course. The modern pedo-baptist testimony on this 
subject is used advantageously while the fresh grounds on which 
the practice is justified are stated fairly. 

Baptists will be gratified with the showing of this work and 
the advocates of Infant Baptism will find a work whose reason- 
ing from history, from essential Christianity and from the evils 
of the practice should give them serious concern. 


W. O. Carver. 


Letters to Betsy. By Jennie S. Cody. The Griffith and Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. 233 pp. 75c net. 


‘‘Letters to Betsy’’ is an intimate description of the life of 
a woman missionary in China. It is in the form of letters to 
the author’s sister—letters which, as the foreword (written by 
Helen B. Montgomery) tells us, and as we can readily believe, 
were really written to friends at home, and have been very little 
changed in editing. They reveal, far more effectively than any 
studied description could, the real, every-day life and tasks of a 
Chinese missionary in an out-of-the-way place; the squalor and 
misery amidst which the work must be done; the erying need 
of the people for the message of light and life; the quiet heroism 
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of our soldiers of the cross. A timely and unusually interesting 
touch is the description of the trying days of the revolution, 
just before China became a republic. 

As for the style, it is very readable—such as almost any of 
us might write to our friends on a subject which was of vital 
interest to us. But the object of such a book is not to be a 
finished specimen of literary art. Much as we talk of the sacri- 
fices which our missionaries make in going into foreign fields, 
and of the necessity of our supporting them adequately—and 
the shame to us if we do not—many of us are too prone to gloss 
over these facts. We need something to prod us into thinking 
action; and this purpose ‘‘Letters to Betsy’’ should fill ad- 
mirably. R. C. 


We Would See Jesus, and Other Sermons. By George W. Truett, 
D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas. Compiled and Edited 
by J. B. Cranfill, LL.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1915. $1.00 net. 


These sermons are characteristic. They are discussions of the 
great, simple truths of our religion; with transparent simplicity 
of statement and with the passionate urgency of a mighty ear- 
nestness. Dr. Truett has published few sermons, was disinclined 
to the publication of this volume, and yielded under pressure. 
He is probably more in demand than any other pastor in this 
country ; and multitudes, we are sure, would eagerly read his ser- 
mons; but he shrinks from publication. His ambition is not liter- 
ary. And there is here no pretension to literary finish; these are 
the hot—I had almost said molten—words that proceed from his 
heart, which is truly a very furnace of religious conviction. 

I have said that these sermons are characteristic. They are. 
But it is more largely true of their author than of most preachers 
that the best thing in his preaching cannot be adequately trans- 
ferred to the printed page. That ‘‘best thing’’ is the personality 
of the man. In hearing him preach I have often thought of 
Phillips Brooks’ definition of preaching—‘‘truth through per- 
sonality.’’ Now, the truth is here on these pages, and the peculiar 
personal quality is readily perceived; but if the reader has been 
fortunate enough to hear Truett preach and can vividly imagine 
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the living figure and movement of the man, the flashes of his 
eyes, the intonations of that marvelous voice—touching every 
note in the gamut of human emotions—how much more im- 
pressive, convincing, overwhelming do these utterances become. 
The reader who has heard him can supply these elements of 
power, which the printed page cannot convey; and the one who 
has not will yet feel, though in reduced measure, the force of a 
most remarkable personality—and be moved to a deeper love 
of Jesus Christ. 
C. S. GARDNER. 


Fares, Please! Essays on Practical Themes. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock. The Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati. 203 pp. 75c. 


This small volume contains thirty-eight ‘‘ Essays on Practical 
Themes.’’ It is indeed bristling with ‘‘suggestive starting points 
for thought.’’ These ‘‘suggestions’’ are couched in terms that 
will be understood alike by a ‘‘burdened’’ ministry and a ‘‘wan- 
dering’’ laity. 

The author’s many apt illustrations from life as it really is, 
cause one to see the point in his Scripture reference, in a way 
that makes one wish the chapters were longer. This book will 
be read and re-read with interest and profit by an increasing 
number. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


Pushing the World Along. A Series of Sermons by George P. Rut- 
ledge. The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 172 pp. $1.00 net. 


This little volume contains nineteen sermons or short ad- 
dresses on practical themes. They are fresh from the ‘‘firing- 
line’’ and present practical Christianity in a forceful way. How- 
ever, as is true of most books of this kind, one cannot go all the 
way with the author in his interpretation and application of 
certain passages. H. C. WAYMAN. 


In the Valley of Decision. By Linn Harold Hough. Methodist 
Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, 1915. 50c net. 
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This book contains four stories, taking four young people 
and leading them to practically the same conclusion, that God 
and right is the supreme power and not the way of the world. 
In three of the instances the young person has a nobler character 
to look to, who unconsciously leads him on to decide for the right. 
The stories are put in interesting form and hold the attention 
until finished. : Jae C. 


The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the Church. By Norman E. 
Richardson, §8.T.B., Ph.D., and Ormond E. Loomis, Scout Commissioner, 
ete. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1915. 445 pp. $1.50 net. 


This is a real contribution, not only to the literature of the 
Boy Scout Movement, but also to the church aids of our coun- 
try. It shows in a convincing way the availability of the Scout 
Movement as a program for boys’ work in the churches, and will 
prove of practical value to all pastors and leaders in church 
work, as well as to others interested in the boy problem of the 
twentieth century. The Boy Scout Movement, while non-sectarian, 
is religious in its aims, and is capable of adaptation and adjust- 
ment to the polity and uses of any denomination. 

The scheme of organization permits the greatest freedom of 
thought, action and interpretation along religious lines, and has 
already been made use of by leaders in all forms of religious or- 
ganization and work. For these and other reasons this book is 
most timely and is bound to prove useful. 

Gro. B. EAGrr. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sunrise, and Other Poems. By Fannie E. S. Heck. New York, 
1915. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50c. 


One of the notable women of our day passed from earth to 
heaven last August, when Miss Heck’s months of suffering were 
ended; a rarely gifted and widely useful woman. Her character 
and life made a deep impression upon all who knew her, and 
the more one studies her trials, her gifts, her spirit of unselfish 
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devotion, the more one feels that the late President of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Union will never be forgotten. To keep her 
‘memory fresh we have some written memorials, and these have 
been sweet surprises during these months of sorrow, as one after 
another these booklets have appeared, the fruit of her indomit- 
able spirit while confined in a ‘‘prison-house of pain.’’ EHvery- 
day Gladness might well serve as a model for our lives, while 
revealing much of the secret of hers, as it tells of Harmony, Joy, 
Beauty and Power; the Pageant of the Golden Rule is a vision 
of results to follow a literal observance of this rule; while the 
poems just published are of varied style and content, grave and 
gay, forceful or descriptive. ‘‘ Written upon the tablets of her 
brain during the hours of darkness, they were committed to 
paper so soon as the rising sun gave light,’’ hence the title of 
the opening poem, and there is many an allusion to the Sun of 
Righteousness, which has healing in its beams. ‘‘My Picture 
Book’’ makes us see why her room was called the Blue Sky 
room of the hospital. Vivid coloring, playful fancy, clear de- 
scription, heroic resignation, sublime trust, may be found in 
these verses, called forth by memories of field, flowers, a mock- 
ing-bird, of European travel; or thoughts on life’s deepest prob- 
lems. 

The preface is a brief sketch of Miss Heck’s life, all too brief 
for adequate presentation of her noble character and consummate 
influence. Another book is promised by her family, a volume 
of cheerful hospital sketches, and this will be eagerly awaited. 
Her first book, ‘‘In Royal Service,’’ is a history of the Woman’s 
Mission work among Southern Baptists, written with careful 
accuracy and charming style. E. 8. B. 


Blood Against Blood. By Arthur Sydney Booth-Clibborn; 3d edi- 
tion. New York. Charles C. Cook. 50c. 


This book, which has now reached the third edition, was 
produced in the midst of the Boer War as a protest against that 
war and against all wars. Its reissue was in view of the present 
world situation. Its author is of Quaker antecedents and is a 
missionary and officer in the Salvation Army. The work burns 
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with an intense moral earnestness, with an overmastering con- 
fidence in the power of Jesus Christ and with an unshaken loy- 
alty to the essential gospel. With all this one cannot fail to feel 
the deepest sympathy. Moreover, one can readily agree with 
the assertion that ‘‘Christianity is the only remedy to war.”’ 
But the common sense of mankind, and we may say the 
Christian common sense of men, revolts against the idea that 
war is always wrong. It must be remembered that two parties 
are necessary to keep the peace. If resistance to evil is always 
and everywhere wrong, then of course wars are always and 
everywhere wrong. Perfect and perpetual peace is undoubtedly 
the Christian ideal, but peace is possible only among righteous 
men. And unfortunately there are wicked men in the world, 
and every instinct of humanity demands that they be resisted. 
Society is possible only by the resistance and repression of evil. 
As long as that is true, war will be inevitable at times. We all 
long for peace and pray for peace, but while the world is as it is, 
we must be ready to fight and defend ourselves. 
W. J. McGLoruuin. 


Roadside Glimpses of the Great War. By Arthur Sweester. Illus- 
trated. New York, 1916. The Macmillan Co. 272 pp., $1.25 net. 


The author mixed up, according to his story, more or less 
with the German, the French and the Belgian lines during the 
first great battles of northern France. We was behind the lines, 
within the lines and between the lines. He was suspected, ar- 
rested, imprisoned, toasted and honored all in due measure. He 
heard the dull boom of distant cannon and the splitting thunder 
of the near; saw the spitting fire of the machine gun and the 
spreading flight of the taube. He saw the devastation of ‘‘the 
barbarian German hordes,’’ the loose inefficiency of the French 
and the stolid matter-of-fact of the English. He saw the hero- 
ism of all and stood in awe before the marvel of Belgian man- 
hood. He was hard by the battle of the Marne and left Antwerp 
hardly ahead of the evacuation and refugees. He talked with 
the peasants in the wake of the armies and sensed the deep sen- 
timents of their souls. 
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The story of it all is told with graphic realism and with a 
growing horror at the devastation of land and city, most of all 
of spirit and soul. It is a thrilling story of a newspaper cor- 
respondent with some real depth of appreciation of what he was 


seeing and telling 
W. O. Carver. 


William Branch Giles: A Study in the Politics of Virginia and the 
Nation from 1790 to 1830. By Dice Robins Anderson, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor and Head of the Department of History and Political Science, 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va. Geo. Banta Pub. Co., Menesha, 
Wis., 1914. 271 pp. 


The nature of these columns does not warrant an extended 
review of this volume; but the reviewer cannot refrain from 
expressing his gratification at the appearance of so excellent a 
work from the pen of a professor in one of our Southern colleges. 
It is characterized by genuine scholarship, thorough investiga- 
tion and clear and vigorous writing. The man whose life is 
delineated is so set in his times that the reader gets a clear 
view of both the man and his times. It is an excellent piece of 
biographical writing. 

Giles was, of course, not so important as many other Virginia 
statesmen of his day, but he was too important to fall into com- 
plete neglect. This volume will serve to rescue his memory, and 
set him in his proper place. 

W. J. McGuorTuuin. 
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